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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


sc. PAUL AT ATHENS. 
(Concluded trom p. 425.) 


Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man’s device.” 
—AcTs xvii. 29. 


J» this part of his subject the Apos- 
‘le seems to have had an immediate 
reference to the grosser notions of 
his hearers, who either believed that 
their gods resembled the statues 
erected to their honour, or, by a de- 
rradation still more base, terminated 
their religious worship in those very 
statuesthemselves. And we may here 
observe with what skill St. Paul ec- 
commodates the testimony of Aratus 
to his purpose. The drift of his ar- 
sument seems to be as follows: “ If 
God, by whose favour we live and 
breathe, be not far from every one 
of us, he certainly is not visible, or 
corporeal, or perceptible to any sense, 
ony more than our own souls are, 
{f we are his children, we ought not 
iv entertain degrading thoughts of 
so greata Father. The soui is the 
nobler part of man: without it, the 
body is nothing. But even the dody 
{ man is superior to images of wood 
or Stone, silver or gold, in which 
\uere is neither sense nor motion, 
iid which are nothing but the work- 
manship of the artificer. They,there- 
tore, who worship imuges, have that 
lor a god which is baser than the 
vaser part of man.” 

When once men had begun to 
“lew their deities as material beings, 

Christ. Obsery. No. 212 


it was not a violent transition to re- 
present them under some particular 
shape ; and, on a variety of grounds, 
the human form would naturally be 
preferred, especially by those who 
were disposed to transfer their own 
qualities to their gods. ‘The custom 
having once become prevalent, and 
the eye and imagination being equal- 
ly familiarized to it, the people would 
easily learn to consider these repre- 
sentations of the Deity under human 
forms aS consonant to reason, with- 
out ever suspecting that their belief 
was the mere prejudice of a false 
education. The honours paid to 
deceased heroes, seem, in many in- 
Stances, to have paved the way for 
the admission of human representa- 
tions of ihe Divinity : for, with re- 
gard to their heroes, men could en- 
tertain no doubt respecting the figure 
uncer which they ought to be repre. 
sented ; and, accordingly, the statues 
erected to perpetuate their memory 
were inthe human form. In pro- 
ces» of time, gratitude to these he- 
roes, for the benefits, real or suppos. 
ed, which they had conferred ; and 
the notion Waich prevailed, that they 
were the immediate dispensers of 
good aid evil, having fixed the atten- 
tion of mankind with a sort of ado- 
ration upon them, the distinction 
which ortginally subsisted between 
them and the gods, was gradually 
abolished : statues were erected in- 
discriminately to both : and in this 
practice the nations seem to have 
continued, without suspecting that 
they were guilty of any inconsisten- 
cy. 
33 
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JU St. Baul at Atheirs. 


In accounting for the adoption and 
prevalence of such notions, we might 
advert to the difficulty which men 
feel in forming distinct ideas of spirit, 
and to their consequent propensity 
to represent every thing as an object 
of sense. Sensible objects make a 
strong impression ; and by all per- 
sons, especially those who are unac- 
customed to abstract speculation, are 
often employed to excite lively emo- 
tions. Hence arose the opinion that 
there can be no religion withvut Im- 
ages; and hence it c.me to be under- 
siood.even by those who seem to have 
reasoned on the subject, that images 
are necessary to the worship of the 
gods. Rather than want objects to 
strike their senses, the multitude be- 
caine guilty of the grossest absurdi- 
ties, and, under pretext of some Cir- 
cumstance of fancied propriety, deifi- 
ed many of the inferior animals, and 
represented them by images for the 
purpose of adoration. In this man- 
ner was the glory of the incorrupt- 
ble God changed into images made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and beasts, and creeping things. 

Of the propensity which men feel 
to realize to the senses the objects 
of their worship, striking instances 
may be found in the history of the 
Jews ; and even among Christians, 


who buve the most ampie means of 


obtaining correct notions of the Ru- 
ler of the universe, the same pro- 
pensily bas sometimes been too pre- 
valent. Among the worst Corrup- 
tions which ins'nuated themselves 
into the church of Rome, during the 
long night of ignorance which over- 
spread the middle ages, the reve- 
rence paid tu images may certainly 
be ranked. Though men acknow- 
ledged one supreme independent 
God, they formed very unworthy no- 
tions of his charecter, and, repre- 
Senting him «os less accessible to 
wortals, employed the mediation of 
saints to obtain his favour. In this 
manner was the use of images iIntro- 
duced into their religious worship.— 
Of the strength of this propensity. 
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no clearer proolt can be adduced than 
that men who had been tau ght that 
God is invisille—a Spirit, which no 
mai has seen, Or can see—shoule¢ 
thus judge it expedient, if not neces. 
sary, to use visible representations. 
_ Though tie absurdity of such no 
tions and practices may be deduced 
from various Considerations, there js 
a pecullar propriety in the argumen: 
used by the Apostle—an argument 
founded on the idea that we are the 
offspring of God. In the use of 
images, men had yielded implicit 
obedience to the senses, in Opposi. 
tion to the decision which reason 
must have given, on calm and ma- 
ture deliberation. To expose this 
error by an argument drawn from 
the nature of our frame, was to re. 
move the support on which the er- 
ror rested 5 and this argument must 
have appeared highly forcible and 
conclusive. 
One great distinction between 
matter and spirit is, that the former 
is in itself wholly inert, while the 
latter can both think and act. Men 
are conscious of a thinking principle 
within them, by which they know 
their Own existence, and In conse: 
quence of which they form volitions, 
and act upon their external frame 
No quality of this kind can be atul- 
buted to matter. Indeed, we find it 
necessary, in order to explain me: 
chanical phenomena, to consider in- 
activity an inherent quality of matter, 
and to lay it down as a principle that 
no motion can be produced but by a 
forelen Cause. 
From the qualities which substan- 
C€s possess, men reason to the sud- 
stances themselves ; and the quall- 
ties which have been mentioned arc 
so widely different in their nature; 
that the substances in which they 
inhere are justly beiteved to be es 
sentiaily distinct. Hence matter anc 
mind have been generally represent- 
ed as diffesent substances, Except 
by persons either adaicted to a false 
philosophy, or immersed in barba: 
rous 1gnorance, and unable to mark 
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obvious distinctions, they have never 
been confounded. 

Of the spirituality of God, we 
have strong proof from the nature 
of our own minds. We are his 
offspring, and are dependent on him 
for the exercise of the faculties with 
which we are endued: we must 
therefore naturally ascribe to him 
eyerv excellence which we find im- 
planted in ourselves. There is, in- 
deed, an obvious danger of falling 
into error, when we reason from the 
nature of man to the’ attributes of 
our Maker. ‘Were we to ascribe to 
him all the qualities which he has 
conferred on us, we might believe 
him to be corporeal, as readily as 
spiritual, avd might rush into other 
gross mistakes, to which this absurd 
notion Naturally conducts. Sul) we 
must not wholly reject this mode of 
reasoning. We employ it in our re- 
searches concerning his other attri- 
yutes, and account it valid. We 
see, for example, goodness and be- 
nevolence as exemplihed among 
men: we feel a portion of these 
‘jualities in ourselves, and we rejoice 
‘o see the felicity of our brethren of 
mankind : we naturally regard this 
as an excellence in our frame, and 
we believe that something similar 
(0 it subsists in that exalted Being 
irom whom we sprang. In like 
menoer, we must believe that God 
iS aspirit. Of the exact nature of 
-his spirit we can form no adequate 
conception. Whatever is not mate- 
‘ial, ls comprehended under the ve- 
Neral denomination of spirit. But 
oouch this term, according to Ns 
‘xtensive application, includes all 
he beings in the universe who are 
iot Material, there is no reason to 
conclude that ali these beings are of 
ne kind : there may be vast varie- 
‘tes amony what we equally call 
pitits ; and these varicties, our ig. 
lorance of their nature and propen- 
‘es prevents us from discriminat- 
ng. From the soul of man to the 
Ure Intelligence of God, an immense 


iC of sniritual beines mav exist 
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and the powers of these spirits may 
rise in perfection towards their great 
Author, till they extend far beyond 
the reach of our conjectures. To 
these spirits God must be infinitely 
superior; and no imperfection which 
belongs to a creature, can be ascrib- 
ed tothe Creator. ‘hough the Di- 
vine Mind is thus removed far be- 
yond the most enlarged comprehen- 
sion, sfzrituadity is an attribute which 
we must still admit. No effect can 
possess an excellence which does 
not reside in the cause in a more 
eminent degree ; and as we judge 
spirituality to be a property superior 
to materiality, we must ascribe it to 
the Father of our spirits. 

If, then, God is a spirit, the absur- 
dity of representing him by images 
must be evident. His nature and at- 
tributes are essentially distinct from 
matter and its properties ; and no- 
thing material can represent that 
which is immaterial. He isa Spirit, 
whom no man bath seen, or can see; 
and whom we ought not to think like 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man’s device. ‘he thinking 
principle in ourselves bears no re- 
semblance to any material substance ; 
and can we dare to represent the Fa- 
tner of our spirits, on whom our fa- 
culues depend, as inferior to our own 
minds, and existing under gross visi- 
ble forms? “ To whom shall we 
liken God, or what likeness shall we 
compere unto him? One cutteth 
the tree cut of the lorest with an 
axe. They deck it with silver and 
with gold ; they fasten it with nails 
and with hammers, that It move not. 
It is upright as the palm-tree ; but 
speaks not. It must needs be borne, 
because it cannot go. These images 
are a falsehood, and there Is no truth 
inthem. They are vanity, and Hes 
and the work of man.” — 

Just notions of the Divine spiritu. 
ality are so hostile to the use of 
images, that wherever the former 
are entertained, the latter are ba- 
nished. The church of Rome, when 
she introduced the use of imapres 
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into religious worship, saw the in- 
consistency of the practice ; and 
though ignorance had then a con- 
siderable sway, she found it neces- 
sary to palliate the absurdity. By 
her they were considered, not as re- 
presentatives of the Deity, but as ne- 
cessary, or useful, toaffect the minds 
of the worshippers, and to excite 
strong emotions. Even the ancients, 
among whom the use of images was 
carried to ah enormous extent, could 
never bave sunk into such an error, 
had they not neglected the notion of 
spirit, and previously conceived of 
their gods as possessing bodies.-— 
Hence the propriety of suggesting 
the notion of spirit as an argument 
against the use of images. Though 
we cannot assert that the argument 
occurred to the Apostle’s hearers 
with al] its legitimate force, some 
force at least it must have appeared 
to possess. Those who could not 
conceive of spirits as immaterial, 
Might conceive of them as invisible ; 
and even this indistinct notion, which 
the most ignorant msy form, shews 
the absurdity of imagining God to 
resemble an imave. 

We may view the argument ina 
inght somewhat different.—Man is a 
being endued by his Maker with un- 
derstanding : * We have more wis- 
dom than the beasts of the field, and 
more knowledge than the fowls of 
heaven.” ‘This intelligence, which 
we find in ourselves, is a direct proof 
of the intelligence of our Creator,— 
a proof the force of which every man 
must feel. To this argument, every 
power we possess contributes weight. 
Our external senses, which are em. 
ployed in conveying to our minds 
notions of the obvious qualities of 
objects without us; the pure opera- 
tion of our intellectual faculty, which 
discerns the connexion of the parts 
of an abstract proposition; our ap- 
petites and passions, which excite 
our exertion in pursuing the ends 
which we propose to attain ; and the 
ower of volition, by which we choose 
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or reject what we deem good or 
hurtful ; are the sources of know. 
ledge and action In ourselves, and 
furnish decisive evidence of the in- 
telligence of our Creator. It is self. 
evident, that there can be no wisdom 
in the effect which does not exist in 
the cause; and that no degree of ip- 
telligence, however small, can arise 
from a cause which is unintelligent. 
*’ He that planied the ear, shall he 
not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see ? He that teacheth 
men knowledge, shall he not know 2” 

Intelligence naturally attracts ou 
admiration. The natural feelings, 
therefore, which cur Maker has giv. 
cn us, were they not perverted by 
sin, would incline us to venerate Hin 
in whom are all the treasures of 
knowledge. All the effects of in- 
telligence which we discover in the 
wide extent of universal nature, and 
all the rays of knowledge which shine 
among the human race, our reason, 
when duly enlightened, teaches us 
to attribute to God.—Hence it be- 
comes our duty to admire and adore 
Him ; while, from other considera- 
tions, we are equally raised to love 
and gratitude, Our very reason thus 
teaches us that we ought to have no 
other gods before Him, and to wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. 

After these observations, it surely 
is not necessary to urge the absurdi- 
ty of making statues of gold, and sil- 
ver, and stone, «and of doing them 
homage. Such practices must have 
involved the most culpable inatten- 
tion, 4S well as still more serious 
obliquities of mind. Though they 
shew the strong hold which religious 
principles (or ratier. [ should say, 
sufiersittious ones, for true religiol 
always supposes knowledge and re: 
velation) have on the human mind, 
they exhibit those principles in @ 
statc of the meancst prostitution ol 
which any instance can be given it 
the history of human ignorance anc 
depravity. “There is a spirit 
man, and the inspiration cf the A 
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mighty has given him understand- 
ing.” In worshipping images, men 
seem to have overlooked this fact, 
and te have forgotten the intelligence 
which they themselves possessed, 
and from which they might have in- 
ferred the intelligence of the Creator. 
Abusing that “ understanding,” they 
paid their devotions to stocks, and 
stones, and dumb idols. “ These 
are indeed no gods. They have eyes, 
and see not; ears, and hear not ; 
neither do they understand, nor can 
declare things to come. They can- 
not do evil, neither Is it in them to 
Jo govd.” 

In all ages and nations the supe- 
riority of man to the inferior animals 
has been observed ; and that this su- 
periority is owing, not to his body, 
but to his mind, is universally admit- 
ied. So deeply rooted 1s this sense 
of superiority in the human mind, 
that, though sometimes overpowered 
by adverse principles, and on these 
occasions scarcely discernible in in- 
fluencing the conduct, it appears on 
the slighest incident which favours 
its operation, and arouses man to ex- 
ert the prerogatives of his nature.— 
Hence the propriety of fixing on this 
circumstance, as well as the force of 
ihe argument thence derived against 
the practice of worshipping images. 
in this practice men had abused a 
iundamental principle of their na- 
ture; and their reason, though not 
extinguished, must have been dead- 
ened by some hostile principles which 
had gained an ascendency. Without 
supposing this, it is impossible to ac- 
count for the debasement to which 
they were reduced. If their reason 
had not been perverted, they never 
could have fallen into an absurdity 
so palpable as to worship inanimate 
objects—ean absurdity which contra- 
dicted many strong teelings in their 
Mature. Still, however, the spark 
ol reason which remained in their 
or€asts, leeble as it was in its influ- 
ence, wae capable of heine kindled 
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into action. ‘To expose the absurdi- 
ty of prostituting themselves to stocks 
and stones, littlhe more was necessa- 
ry than to arouse the feelings which 
had been overpowered, and direct 
them to their proper object. Any 
man, however ignorant or depraved, 
must see the absurdity of comparing 
himself to that which has neither 
sense nor understanding ; and of 
raising to the rank of a god, to whom 
he pays his devotions, the inanimate 
matter which is inferior to himself. 
The subject to which our atten- 
tion has been directed sugyests ma- 
pny useful reflections.—How debas- 
ing is the tendency of idolatry ! Its 
deluded votaries have been rendered 
abject beyond the power of the most 
gloomy imagination to conceive. In 
every ave, and under all circumstan- 
ces, it has debased the mind, per- 
verted the conscience, and obliterat- 
ed all moral distinctions. We, who 
dwell in the clear light which the 
« Sun of righteousness” has diffus- 
ed, are apt to imagine that no truths 
are more simple and evident than the 
self-existence, unity, and spirituality 
of the Supreme Being. We should 
look with pily,perbaps withcontempt, 
on any man among us who should 
presume to question what appears 
to us so plain and incontrovertible. 
But tet us turn to the regions of 
idolatry, and contemplate a scene the 
most bumbling to human pride, the 
most debasing to the dignity of map 
We boast that man is an intellient 
creature, that his mind 1s bis glory, 
that by it he is allied to the Almigh. 
ty ; but where is the understanding, 
where the dignity, of the poor idola- 
ter, Who finds his god in a repiile of 
the earth, or worships a senseless 
lump of mater fashioned according 
to his own Corrupted imagination ¢ 
Is Ae characterized by the power ol 
thoueht and reason, who bends low 
in aduration before a thing of yes- 
terday, which @rew in the lorest, o: 
lav an unstvhtly mass in the quarry 
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“ He heweth him down cedars, and 
taketh the cypress and the oak : he 
burneth part thereof in the fire ; with 
part thereof he eateth flesh; he roust- 
eth roast, and 1s satisficd ; yea, he 
warmeth bimself, and saith, Aha! I 
am warm, I have scen the fire : and 
the residue thereot he maketh a god, 
even his graven image : he falleth 
down unto it, and worshippeth it, 
and prayeth unto it, and saith, De- 
liver me, for thou art my god ! And 
none considercth in his ean. neither 
is there knowledge nor understand- 
ing to say, I have burnt part of it in 
the fire; yea, 1 have also baked bread 
upon the coals thereof ; I have roast- 
ed flesh and eaten it; and shall I 
make the residue thereof an abonii- 
nation £ shall I fall down to the stock 
of atree ?” 

How futile and inadequate are all 
ne efforts of unassisted reason in 
promoting the virtue and happiness 
of mankind! No people ever made 
creater progress tn scien'ific attain- 
ments and philosophical research, 

than those to whose opinions and 
practices our attention ia now ants 
directed ; yet the Athenians were 
not more distinguished for their lite. 
vary refinement than their moral de- 
sradation. This may appear to some 
an incredible association; but it i3 a 
tact cSiablished by evidence that has 
never been impeached—a fact that 
pours ineffable contempt on the ef- 
forts of human reason, and makes 
‘oolish the wisdom of the world.— 
Fhe Athenians, with all their boast- 
ed wisdom, knew not God. Proless- 
ing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools. While they were rapid- 
ily advancing In the paths of general 
hterature, their steps, with respect 
to religious knowledge, were decl- 
sively retrograde. At atime when 
the light of scicuce shone — me- 
ridian “splendo ur, the most cross, de- 
grading, and detestable sentiments 
were entertained respecting the ob- 
ects of their worship. The conse- 
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quences were as might naturally be 
expected ; for as are the gods, such 
will be the worshippers. Unrestrain. 
ed by any just apprehensions of a God, 
ofa Divine law or government, they 
allowed the most baleful passions to 
cdomineer in their hearts, while the 
most horrible excesses polluted their 
lives. Does not this state of mora! 
degradation irresistibly prove the to- 
tal inadequacy of unassisted reason 
to the task of reforming mankind ? 
The strength of the buman mind had 
been tried. What reason could do, 
it had performed. For four thousand 
years the Almighty was pleased to 
withhold the light of Christianity 
from the earth, as if in order that 
every human effort might exhaust 
itself, Philosophy had the widest 
range ; nor could there be any com- 
platut that time was not allowed for 
he diffusion and operation of its prin- 
ciples; butunder its tuition the world 
increased in depravity. The result 
has Clearly shewn, that no moral im- 
provement can be expected to arise 
from mere science and lterature.— 
These, indeed, had the effect of civi- 
lizing mankind; but they were una- 
ble to disperse the moral gloom 
which thickened upon the world, and 
which seemed to deepen its shades 
in proportion to the improvement ol 
the intellect. Nothing could dispel 
this darkness but Divine tlumination; 
aud, blessed be God ! that illumina- 
tion has been afforded in the Gospel, 
which has exhibited to us in all bis 
clory the Sun of righteousness, and 
has brought life and tmmortality to 
lioht. 
When, therefore, we consider the 
state and character of the heathen 
world, how grateful ought we be to 
God, that he has not left ws to wan- 
der in darkness, ignorant of him anc 
of ourselves ; but has favoured us 
with a revelation of every thing ne- 
cessary to our happiness here anc 
hereafter, in time and through eter: 
nity! Doubtless, the frst sent 
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ment of our hearts should be one of 
cratitude for the love and goodness 
thus manifested : for let it never be 
forgotten, that our own fathers were 
among these perishing outcasts ; yet 
to us has the word of salvation been 
sent. Without the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, we should this day have been 
worshipping the host of heaven, or 
images made with human hands ; 
we should have been strangers to 
that blessed hope which gives to life 
its best relish, and takes from death 
his terrorsand his sting. This Gos- 
pel is a lamp to our feet and a light 
to our path. Jt is emphatically the 
Jight of life, with which there 1s no 
other that will bear a moment’s com- 
parison. ‘Take this away, and what 
isjelt to us of all our proud attain- 
ments ? This is our guide to eter- 
nity. It points out the path which 
conducts to the presence of God. It 
dissipates the darkness of death, and 
reveals a passzge, through the grave, 
io * an inheritance which ts incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and which fa- 
deth notaway.” It transforms the 
soul as well as enlightens It; it im- 
parts the glory which it displays. In 
this respeci, its mighty influence is 
in some measure felt in the present 
state ; but while here, we at best 
see “through a glass, darkly.” The 
transformation cannot be complete in 
‘this world. But ** we know, that, 
when He who is our life shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him ashe is.’ Then “ we all, with 
open face beholding asin a glassthe 
glory of the Lord, shall be changed 
into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 


J. M. A. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Dp : 

“ERMIT me to make a few remarks 
on the paper in pp. 362, 363, of your 
te > : 

‘amber for June, entitled (on the 
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cover,) ** The Faith of the Twelve 
Apostles,” and signed “ A Friend to 
Fairness.”’ 

The passage adduced from my 
commentary on the latter part of the 
sixth chapter of John (which per- 
haps required a little further eluci- 
dation, ) relatestoa part of our Lord’s 
history coincident witb the fourteenth 
chapter of Matthew ; as it is evident, 
since the sixth of John begins with 
the miracle of feeding the multitude, 
recorded in that chapter of Matthew. 
My statement, therefore, concerning 
the faith of the twelve apostles, if so 
it may be called, refers to the apos- 
tles at that time, not afterwards. In 
the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, 
on Peter saying, ‘*‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God ;” 
our Lord answered, ‘* Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed this unto 
thee, but my Father which is in hea- 
ven.’ Now, was not Peter an up- 
right disciple at this time? had he 
not true faith ? Yet in the same dis- 
course, when our Lord spake of his 
sufferings and death, * Peter began 
to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from 
thee, Lord ; this shall not be unto 
thee. But he turned, and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan ; 
thou art an offence to me: for thou 
suvourest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men.”— 
(Matt. xvi. 16, 17, 21—24.) Now, I 
ask, did Peter at this time understand 
and believe the doctrine of the atone- 
ment bythe sufferings and death of 
Christ ? Whenever our Lord spake 
upon that subject, all the apostles 
manifested the same ignorance and 
“slowness of heart to believe all that 
the Scriptures had spoken.” (Luke 
xX. 44, 45 3 xvill. 31——54 5 xxiv. 25 
—27.) Until at length, after his re- 
surrection, it Is said, *“ Then opened 
he their understandings, that they 
should understand the Scriptures ; 
and said unto them, Thus it was 
written, and thus it behooved Christ 
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to suffer, and to rise again from the 
dead.” (Luke xxiv. 44——48.) From 
that time, and especially after the 
day of Pentecost, they Clearly under- 
stood, and firmly believed, and faith- 
fuliy preached, and shed their blood 
in confirmation of their testimony to 
this doctrine ; especially, the pro- 
pitiation tor sin by the sufferings and 
death of Emmanuel. 

The apostles, previously to our 
Lorad’s crucifixion, confessed their 
assured beliefin bim as the Son of 
the living God ;—they received him 
in his prophetical character : * Thou 
hast the words of eternal life ;’— 
and though they mistook the real 
nature of his kingdom, they firmly 
believed that he was the King of Is- 
racl, yea, the Redeemer of Israel. 
But their prejudices and carnal hopes 
closed their understanding in respect 
of his sufferings and death, and the 
glory that followed. © They erred, 
not knowing the Scriptures,” until 
their Lord opened their understand. 
ing that they should understend them, 
This was not for want of outward light 
or revelation : for not only the be. 
lievers under the Old Testament 
saw something, perhaps rather In- 
distinctly, concerning it ; but John 
the Baptist pointed out Jesus as * the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world’ (John i. 29;) and by 
the same lightot the Old Testament 
the apostles afterwards cleurly saw 
the doctrine of the atonement, and 
proved it argumentatively and con- 
clusively to the Jews. It was, then, 
for want of further internal :llumina- 
tion ; and God had wise and holy 
reasons for leaving them in part un- 
der their prejudices, ull after the 
propitiatory sacrifice had been offer- 
ed, and the Redeemer was risen: 
and He does not see good to confer 
his gifts according to our systems, 
but * according to the counsel of 
his own will.” 

‘“T have many things,” says our 
Lord. ** to sav unto you, but ve can- 
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not bear themnow.” There can hard. 
ly be a doubt but the nature and ne. 
cessity of his propitiatory Sacrifice 


and priestly office, constituted one of 


those things, probably the Principat 
of them; for not a word was digp. 
ped by any of the apostles In respect 
of the high-priesthood of Christ, dur. 
lng his continuance among them, 

| apprehend, that the degree jn 
which the Old Testament believers 
understood the prophecies, promi. 
ses,and types of the Messiah, unde: 
their dispensation, depended entire/ 
on the degree in which they were 
** taught of God” by the illuminazioy 
of Ais Holy Spirit. ‘Vhey who were 
not thus taught of God, understood 
nothing of the true meaning of thesc 
discoveries, Some, among believers, 
we may suppose, were much more 
enlightened than others, and their 
“understandings were much more 
opened to understand the Scrip. 
tures.”” The case of prophets was 
also different from that of ordinary 
believers. But all who were born 
and taught of God, looked forward 
to the Messiah, as a Saviour from 
wrath and sin, with more or less 
distinct views of the nature and me- 
thod of that salvation. It was the 
same during our Lord’s life and mi- 
nistry ; and indeed, under the full 
light of the Gospel, it is not very 
dissimilar. 

] cannot but think, that even this 
subject shews true faith not to con 
sist In the articles of the creed al- 
ready received, but in the disposition 
of the heart to believe the testimony 
of God in an obedient manner, and 
humbly to wait and pray for turther 
teaching. Many, with a sound creed, 
have only a dead faith ; and many, 
with a living faith, have hitherto a 
defective creed : but, like the apos- 
tles, their light shall increase, Ul 
they receive in faith and love ali 
things necessary for salvation, an 
comfort. and fruitfulness. 

THOS, SCOT’ 
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To the Editor of the Christan Observer. 


{ must confess, that [am not at all 
sausfied with not having my letter in 
reply to ANTIKAINOS inserted in your 
work. I trust, however, you will not 
object to admit at least the following 
extracts from the pamphlet of tne 
Rev. Robert Hall, mentioned in my 
last, (** [he essential Ditference be- 
twixt Christian Baptism and the Bap- 
tisin of John.”) His observations on 
the subject In dispute occupy about 
five leaves, from the 35th to the 45th 
pages. A mere reference tu that lit- 


tle work, I do not think sufficient; for. 


many, and perhaps the most part, of 

your readers, will not be likely to see 

't; indeed, I believe it 1s out of print. 
SCRUTATOR. 


‘What were the precise views en- 
certained by the true Israel, of the 
ofices of the Messiah, and of the 
work of redemption, previously to the 
Christian era, is one of the most cu. 
rious and intricate questions of theo- 
logy. Without attempting its solu- 
tion, the writer of these lines may be 
permitted to remark, that the Jewish 
belief was probably much more de- 
fective, and differed much farther 
from the Christian, than has usually 
been suspected. The ignorance of 
the Apostles till after the resurrec- 
tion, ig a fundamental fact; a datum, 
which should never be lost sight of 
in this inquiry."—“ If we read the 
ancient prophecies with attention, we 
shall perceive, that the atonement 
made by the Saviour is scarcely ex- 
hibited in a single passage, except in 
the fifty-third of Isaiah, with respect 
to which the Ethiopian Eunuch was 
ata loss to determine, whether the 
prophet spoke of himself, or of some 
other man :? we shall perceive, that 
‘n the practical and devotional books, 
such as the Psalms, the promises of 
pardon to the penitent, and of fayour 
> the righteous, are expressly and 
“hriss Obsery, No, 21° : 
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repeatedly propounded, though with 
respectto the medium of acceptance 
a profound silence is maintained. But 
how this is consistent with the sup- 
posed knowiedge of that medium, it 
is not easy to discover. The habi- 
tual reserve on this subject, main- 
tained by the writers cf the Old Tes- 
tament, Compared with its constant 
lnculcation in the New, jorms the 
grand distinction between these re- 
spective portions of revelation ; clear- 
ly evincing the truth of the Apostle’s 
assertion, that the way tothe Holiest 
was not made manifest while the an- 
clent sanctuary subsisted.”—*+ That 
the ceremonial law was a prefigura- 
tion of good things to come, and owed 
its validity and efficacy entirely to the 
analogy which it bore to the true Sa- 
crifice, is placed beyond all reasona- 
blecontroversy. All thatis contend- 
ed for is, that the reference which it 
bore was not understood, during the 
subsistence of that economy; that it 
is not to be considered as an inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of atone. 
ment, so much as a sort of temporary 
substitute for that discovery ; and 
that it was a system of Ciphers or 
symbols, the ¢rue interfiretation of 
which was reserved toa future freriod. 
lt is no more essential to the exist- 
ence of a type, that its import be 
understood before it is verified, than 
it is essential to prophecy that its 
just Interpretation be comprehended 
before itis fulfilled. If we consider 
the benefit derived to the ancient 
church from prophecy in its strictest 
sense, we shall find it consisted not 
In making men prophets, or enabling 
them ro foretel future events, but ra. 
ther in maintaining high and consola- 
tory views o! the providence and at- 
tributes of God, accompn ied with a 
firm but humble assurance of his 
gracious interposition in their be- 
half.’” 

“ A general expectation of the 
Messiah’s advent, as of some glorious 
and divine Personage. whe would 
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bestow Lhe highest spiritual and tem- 
poral felicity—-without descending to 
details, or foreseeing the frecise me- 
‘hod by which this interposition was 
to become effectual—appears to have 
nearly bounded the views of such as 
‘waited for the Consolation of Israe}.’ 
Thus vague and general, at least, 
were the expectations of the faithful 
at the time of His appearance: to 
suppose they were ever materially 
different, is a gratuitous supposition, 
totally devoid of proof.” 

‘¢In discussing this point, it is ex- 
pedient to distinguish between the 


Jact and the doctrine of the atone- 


ment. The aspect of the atonement 
of Christ, considered as a transaction, 
is towards God; considered as a doc- 
‘rine, towards man. Viewed in the 
former light, its operation is essential, 
unchangeable, eternul—* He was the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.” Considered in the latter, 
its Operation is moral, and therefore 
subject to all the varieties incident to 
human nature. The Cross, consider- 
ed asthe meritorious basis of accep- 
tance, the only real satisfaction for 
sin, is the centre around which all the 
purposes of mercy to fallen man have 
continued to revolve: fixed and de. 
termined in the council of God, it 
operated as the grand consideration 
in the Divine Mind, on which salva- 
tlon was awarded to penitent believers 
in the earliest ages; as it will con- 
tinue to operate in the same manner 
to the latest boundaries of time. 
Hence it is manifest that this great 
transaction could admit of no substi- 
tute. But that discovery of it, which 
constitutes the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, though highly important, is not 
of equal necessity. Its moral impres- 
sion, its beneficial effects on the 
mind, were capable of being secured 
by the institution of sacrifice, though 
in an inferior degree ; while the of- 
fender, by confessing his sins over the 
head of the victim, which he after- 
wards sicw, distinctly recognized hts 
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guilt, his just exposure to destruc. 
tion, and his exclusive reliance on 
Divine Mercy.” 

‘If the justice of these observa 
tions be admitted, the situation of the 
Jewish believers will appear indeec 
to have been far removed from tha: 
of Christians, and the Gospel dispen- 
sation will derive a prodigious acces. 
sion of splendour from the compari 
son. It will be seen that they were 
‘shut up,’ to use the language of jn. 
spiration, unto the faith to be reveal 
ed; that their state was comparatively 
gloomy, though not hopeless; anc 
that they were upheld by genera] as. 
surances of Divine mercy, confirmed 
by the acceptance of their offerings ; 
while they possessed no clear and 
distinct conception of the way in 
which it would be displayed, or by 
what expedient its exercise could be 
rendered consistent with the immuta 
ble holiness and justice of the Divin 
nature.” 

‘‘Genuine faith, considered as 2 
principle, is Characterized not sc 
much by the particular truths whicl: 
it embraces, as by its origin, Its na 
ture, and its effects. When St. Pau! 
describes the faith by which the el. 
ders obtained a good report, he refers 
not to the mysteries of the Gospel, 
but specifies the persuasion that the 
worlds were made or created by the 
word of God, in opposition to the opi- 
nion that they were formed out Gi 
pre-existent matter, which univer: 
saily prevailed in pagan philosophy : 
he also enumerates among its legit! 
mate objects, the belief ‘ that God 1s, 
and that He isthe rewarder of such 
as diligently seek him:’ and whoso- 
€ver examines withattention the Va- 
rious examples which he edduces 0! 
the operation of that principle, mus: 
be convinced that the idea of a vica- 
rious propitiation is not absolutely ¢s 
sential to its nature ; however neces- 
sary to salvation it has become, 
consequence of the clear revelatior 


of that doctrine’ 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


in passing a place of worship some 
time since, which had the appearance 
of an Episcopal chapel, I entered, and 
found the fitting-up of the interior, 
the arrangement of the communion 
table, with the clerk and reader’s 
desks, &c., almost precisely such as I 
had been accustomed to see in the 
Chapels of Ease in the Establishment. 
Tne Reader, also, was robed in a sur- 
pice, and the Clerk inagown. Jam 
not about to descant upon the proprie- 
ty of any class of Dissenters assuming 
those sacerdotal habiliments which 
their forefathers so sternly denounc- 
ed; or even to express a wish, which 
I have perbaps sometimes felt, that 
some external indication might be 
adopted,* by which churchmen might 
know thetr own places of worship 
from those of their neighbours. But 
my attention was soon attracted by 
several ajterations in the service, 
vhich convinced me that I was not in 
a Church of England place of wor- 


ship, as no clergyman would, of 


course, venture upon such alterations 
(I did not think them, generally speak- 
(ag, amendments,) in defiance of his 


* Some persons mightiprefer, for instance, 
amitre over the porch, where there is not 
some other appropriate indication of its 
oeing an episcopal edifice : for my own part, 
Ishould prefer a simple inscription, pur- 
porting when and by what bishop the church 
or chapel was consecrated or licensed. | 
ave just seen a place of worship with an in- 


scription purporting thatitis a “ Church of 


England chapel.” A strict canonist might 
oDject, thatin this country no place of wor- 


ship is a chapel” but what ze * Church of 


Zngland,” Even Rees’s Encyclopedia de- 
ines chapel, ‘*a kind of little church, served 
oY an incumbent properly under the denomi- 
Nation of a chaplain.’ 1 see no harm in 


Dissenters using the word for their places 
of worship, if they think fit, though some 
other would certainly be more appropriate ; 
out Tthink a Church of England inscription 
“elt to be legally correct in such matters 


Sudden Death justly defirecated tn the Litany. 
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ordination engagements and canonica! 
oaths. 

Of these alierations, one of the first 
which struck me cbDOon my entrance, 
was the substitution of the epithet 
“unprepared” tor “ sudden,” in tre 
petition in the Litany for deliverance 
trom “battle, and murder, and sudden 
death.” ‘This amendment, I have 
since learned, is very commonly em- 
ployed amongst those Dissenters who 
read the Church service. ‘he al- 
teration, I conceive, would be quite 
unnecessary, even were it admitted 
(what, for one, I cannot admit) that 
sudden death is not a thing to be de- 
precated: for the word ** sudden”’ may 
be aptly applied tothat for which we are 
not prepared—the old Latin prayer- 
books read “ improvisa morte.’ Death, 
in this sense, never can be sudden, to 
him whois habitually ready; whose 
loins are girded, and whose lamp is 
burning ; who * waiteth for the Bride- 
groom;” and can say, with the full as- 
surance of faith and hope, that * to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.” It is 
remarked by Solomon, of the wick- 
ed, that “he is driven away in his 
wickedness; but the righteous hath 
hope in his death.” To be “driven 
away,’ then, is the opposite to dying 
with that peaceful hope which is the 
privilege of the Christian. It may 
therefore be said of every wicked man, 
that to him, death is ua sudden and In- 
trusive guest, because he is unpre- 
pared for his reception. I see no 
dificulty in thus using the epithet 
“ sudden” in the prayer in question, as 
very nearly——indeed [| may say fully— 
expressing the idea intended by the 
substiiuted term * unprepared ;” and, 
in fact, | imagine that the general 
idea of want of preparstion, almost 
necessarily glances through the mind 
of a Churchman, when he ¢mploys 
the term ‘ sudden,” as much as 
through that of a Dissenters ayaen 


he employs the word “ unpr@iwtenb.’* 
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But, €ven supposing an alteration 
of the term were desirable, the one 
substituted Is not by any means suita- 
ble. Jt is neither sense nor gram. 
mar to pray against * unprepared 
death.” I have heard a somewhat 
similar expression (which is still more 
common in America, than in Eng- 
Jand or Scotland,) of ** improving such 
a person’s death from such a text.” 
Neither the “preparation” nor the 
“‘improvement”’ can apply to death, 
but only to the patient or the sur- 
vivors. To say the Jeast, this trans- 
fer of the epithet from the subject to 
the object, is a catachrestical figure 
of speech which had better been 
avoided, as might easily have been 
done, either by a periphrasis, or by 
the substitution of another word. I 
should not have thus descended to re- 
mark upon a verbal error, were it not 
a settled canon of criticism, that when 
an objector dismisses an established 
expression as not appropriate, he 
ought at least to tuke care that the 
substituted one is more so. 

Ido not, however, mean to defend 
the epithet in our Litany merely on 
the ground of its being fuirly capable 
of conveying the full jutitude of mean- 
ing Intended by the substituted term 
“unprepared,” much less by a com- 
parison between the meaning and 
merits of different words; but J rest 
my defence upon the ground that 
suddei, death is, generally speaking, 
a serious evil, and, us such, may be 
solemnly deprecated in our petitions 
to God. 

In the first casc which presents it- 
self, that of a person unprepzred for 
its reception and unfit to meet his 
Judge, there canno:, I conceive, be 
two opinions onthe subject. To such 
aone, sudden death ts an awful and 
wrremediable evil; for “aS the tree 
Falleth, so it Jieth.””. Heis cut off in 
his sins, and appears precipitately 
nefore the tribunal of God, without 
peing cven aware of the impending 
danger. To such a one the Scrip. 
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tures represent the suddenness of the 
calamity as an additional part of the 
retribution ; for itis said, that “ whoso, 
being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly perish, and that 
without a remedy. "—I am aware that 
fine-spun arguments have been in. 
vented, to shew that even in this case 
the suddenness of the calamity wags 
nota thing to be deprecated, as it 
might prevent ap additional measurc 
of iniquity, and obviate the guilt of 
pegiecting along protracted warning 
But where the common sense of the 
case IS so obvious, where Scripture 
speaks so plainly, and where all the 
instinctive feelings of our nature im- 
press the same persuasion, it would 
be quite irrational to build up a con- 
trary hypothesis on a metaphysical! 
subtilty, which has nothing to do with 
the motives of human conduct. 

So much for the unbeliever ; and 
even to the most exalted Christian 
the case In some measure applies, 
though certainly not to the same ex. 
tent. It is by no means desirabie, 
even to the man who is habitually 
ready, that no space should be al. 
forded for those more solemn Inves- 
tigations which a calm and protracted 
sickness often affords. On an affair 
so important, we can. never examine 
ourselves tou cften or too earnestly. 
Even the Psalmist. with whom Goce 
had made an everlasting Covenant or: 
dered in ali things and sure, thought 
it his duty, in a moment of great de- 
jection, earnesily to pray, “ Spare me 
a little, that l may recover my strengtl: 
before | go hence and be no more 
seen.” And surely, when we const: 
Ger the aggravated sins into which 
ever that holy man fell, the petilion 
will appear one of great propriety; 
for, without entering upon abstruse 
speculations respecting the indefec 
tibility of the clect, it must be ac- 
knowledgecd, by the highest assertot 
of that doctrine, that, to say the least, 
it would not have been desirable (I 
for one, think i: would haye bee 
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most awful) for David to have been 
unexpectedly cut off in the very com- 
mission of flagrant sin. Indeed, the 
usual reply, that “ he could not have 
been so cut off, on account of God’s 
covenant with him,” is a tacit admis- 
sion that sudden death would in such 
a case have been an evil. And if, un- 
der any circumstances, it may be an 
evil even toa good man, is it hota 
proper subject for a deprecatory pe- 
tition ? 

I might bring forward a variety of 
similar arguments to corroborate my 
position, that even to the believer him- 
seif, though “sudden death”? in the 
event may be “sudden glory,” it is 
nol, generally speaking, a thing to be 
desired by him ; butrather, should tt 
so please God, he would wish to en- 


joy a season of calm anticipation, dur- 


ing which bis heart may be steadily 
fixed on his Saviour, the work of self- 
scrutiny may vigorously proceed, 
every Chrisuan grace may grow In 
his soul, and the evidences of his eter- 
nal safety may be rendered increas- 
ingly manifest, and inspire a more 
lively satisfaction. If it be said, that 
sudden death prevents those protract- 
ed physical evils,and those severe per- 
turbations of soul, from which the 
best Christian is not always exempt- 
ed, l can only say, with regard to the 
former argument, that it is of little 
ultimate consequence whether our 
bodily sufferings be many or few; 
and that even were it of consequence, 
the physical evils of sudden death of- 
ten make up In force and intensity 
what they want in duration. With 
regard to the latter, it must be allow- 
ed, that, if sudden death be exempt- 
ed from those doubts and agitations 
Which sometimes distress the mind 
of the believer, it also prevents those 
dying consolations, that elevation of 
faith, that ardent hope, and that bliss- 
jul enticipation of heaven, which often 
attend the death-bed of the expiring 
Christian, 

if from the individual himself, we 


irn to the enectators and suryivyors, 


Sudden Death justly deprecated in the Litany. 50} 


it is evident that sudden death not 
only introduces, in many instances, 
numerous temporal calamities—such 
as involving whole families in unex- 
pected embarrassments, causing uo- 
mestic feuds relutive to matters of 
property, &c.—but, what is far more 
important, it renders the distinction 
between the death of the wicked and 
that of the just less observable ; it 
deprives the expiring believer of the 
opportunity of letting bis hght once 
more shine before men; and thus it 
yields less visible honour to God, and 
less benefit to the world. I say 
nothing of the difference of mental 
anguish to surviving friends, where 
God has been pleased, us if in sudden 
anger, to burst every human tie at 
once and in a moment; and where 
he has gradually weaned, it I may 
so Say, the subject of the dispernsa- 
tion trom all earthly cares, aud ac- 
customed surrounding mourners to 
familiarize to themselves the idea of 
his dissolution, till it has graduaily 
become softened to their feelings, so 

that the stroke falls at last with a si- 

Jent and far less overweiming force. 

But what I would mainiy insist upon, 
is the general effect of the two dis- 

pensations in a religious point of view. 

To die suddenly, is **to die without a 

sign ;’’ to leave ho parting testimony 

of the dying comforts of religion, of 
the faithfulness of Ged to his pro- 

mises, and of the need and nature of 
that faith and holiness without which 

no man shall see the Lord. ‘To this 

] might perhaps add the very com- 

mon opinion entertained, though cer- 

tainty without scriptural foundation 

(see Luke xill. 1—5,) that sudden, 

especially violent, death is a proof of 

the Divine displeasure. 

On all these, and several other 
grounds, sudden death appears by no 
means a thing to be desired, espe- 
Clally when contrasted with the bene- 
fits which so often result from those 
calm or triumphant death-beds, in 
which God 's pleased to reveal him 
sci in his choicest promises to the 
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sufferer, and to render the scene of 
his departure a blessing to others. 
Many a sinner, who has resisted every 
other indication of Divine mercy, has 
been affected and converted by the 
faith, tne humility, the holy earnest- 
ness and edifying conversation, of an 
expiring Christan. 

At the same time, it 1s equally true 
that sudden death is not, to him who 
is habitually prepared, an evil of such 
magnitude as that it ought to burden 
the mind, or become a subject of ter- 
rific apprehension. The prayer in 
the Litany may very possibly, in the 
first instance, have derived its birth 
from those superstitious ideas which 
were once generally entertained, and 
ure still cherished by many persons, 
especially in the Ronish church, re- 
specting the necessity of certain final 
observances—particujarly the recep- 
tion of the holy communion—in order 
to secure a happy Cntrance into eter- 
nity. The superstitious part of the 
idea Ought, of course, to be oblite- 

ated in every Protestant breast; but 
as for the petition itself, I think ] 
have sufficiently shewn its propriety, 
and that it may be lawfully used, 
without incurring the charge of de- 
nrecating what after allis not by any 
means anevil. I need only add, that 
in all our prayers, especially in such 
as these, we should ever remem)cr 
‘hat there is one that supersedes them 
alla——Thuy «ill be done. In making 
‘his the standard of our petitions, and 
~egulating our personal wishes in due 
subordination to it,we may confident- 
‘y utter our requests before God, as- 
sured that no one thing that Is realy 
eood for us will be withheld from 
*hem that love him. S. W. 
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9—And fut no difference 
hetween us and them, fiurifying their 


hearts by faith. 


‘AMILY SERMONS. 


lie connexion in which these words 
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stand will best shew their meaning, 
A dispute had arisen in the church 
of Antioch, whether or not it was ne.- 
cessary that the Gentile Christians 
should submit to certain of the Jew. 
ish rites. The dissention having 
risen to a great height, it was deter. 
mined that Paul and Barnabas, ang 
some others, should go to Jerusalem 
to Consult with the etber apostles and 
elders upon the subject. St. Peter, 
who did not think the Jewish rites 
necessary for the new converts, rose, 
and informed the assembly of the 
wonderful manner in which God had 
converted the Gentiles by his minis- 
try. And in order to shew that they 
were become true believers without 
the Jewish rites, he insisted strongly 
upon the fact that God had given to 
them the Holy Ghost, and had puri. 
fied their hearts by faith. As though 
he had said, ‘+ It is quite useless for 
us any longer to dispute whether o1 
not the Gentiles can become ‘rue 
Christians without the ceremonial 
rites of the Jewish law ; for here isa 
fact which sets the matter at rest: | 
bring you forward the case of some 
who actually Aave become so; per- 
sons who, without circumcision, have 
been admitted into the covenant of 
God as much as ourselves: asa prool 
of which, the Holy Spirit has been 
civen to them, und has purified their 
hearts by faith. ‘here is, therefore, 
no longer any difference between 
them and us; for with God, neithe! 
‘circumcision availeth any thing, noi 
uncircumcision, but a new crea 
ture.’” 

It will afford an instructive view ©: 
the pussaze under consideration, t 
prove the two following points: — 

First, That under the Gospel dis 
pensation faith possesses that impor: 
tant property which the Jews attr! 
buted to their ceremonial observan 
ces—it fiurifies the heart. ices 

Secondly, The means by which ! 
effects this purification. 

I. First, then, faith does for th 
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Christian what the Jews attributed 
to the rites of the ceremonial law— 
it purifies the heart.——W hen Jeho- 
yah gave his covenant to his chosen 
eople Israel, he instituted a varlety 
of ritual observances, both for their 
pardon and their cleansing. The 
rite by which they were admitted In 
their infancy to the privileges of their 
church, was intended to point out 
the necessity of purity of heart. 
Their divers waShings, and their ab- 
stinence from every thing ceremo- 
nially unclean, had a, similar object. 
in like manner, their sacrifices, of- 
fered as God had commanded, were 
connected with the pardon of sin. 
The penitent confessed his trans- 
gression, presented the customary of- 
fering, and received the promised 
blessing. 

Now the Jews readily understood 
these Circumstances. They well 
knew, that, through the means of 
God’s appointment, their sins were 
atoned for, and their consciences 
were cleansed. Not indeed, as St. 
Paul most convincingly shews in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that there 
Was any virtue or merit in these out- 
ward rites ; but they had reference to 
that Great Sacrifice which should be 
offered inthe end of the world for 
the salvation of men. It was by 
means of the death and merits of the 
Redeemer, of which their sacrifices 
were a type, that their sins were par- 
doned and their consciences were 
purified. 

The Jews, therefore, had long 
learned to connect the idea of puri- 
Acatlon in its two-fold sense, asa de- 
liverance both from the guilt and the 
defilement of sin, with the rites of 
the Mosaic law. While that law re- 
mained in force their notion was per- 
lectly correct, because God had seen 
lit to establish such a connexion be- 
tween them. St. Peter, therefore, 
avails himself of these views, in or- 
der to shew that the Gentiles who 
had become Christians were not to 
indereo the rites of the law. He did 


not, in the passage before us, ex- 
pressly contend that the efficacy of the 
ceremonial law had ceased, though 
that was perfectly true ; but he seems 
to use an argument of the following 
nature. ‘ What,” as though he had 
said, ‘is your object in wishing the 
Gentile converts to submit to Jewish 
rites’ Doubtless it is their purifica- 
tion. But why speak of purification ? 
for they are purified already ; not, in- 
indeed, by the law of Moses, but by 
the faith of Christ. The former 
owed all its efficacy tothe express 
appointment of God; it is now abo- 
lished, and can no longer purify. But 
the great end still remains the same, 
and that end is fully attained in the 
Gospel, and is remarkably exempli- 
fied in the case of these Gentile con- 
verts.” 

Faith, then, we are to shew, ac- 
complishes the two-fold purification 
here mentioned. By uniting us to 
Christ, the great Sacrifice, it conveys 
to us both that righteousness, or Je- 
gal purification, which the Jews 
typically derived from their cere. 
monial offerings ; and that actual, or 
imparted, purification, of which their 
washings anc circumcision were the 
outward signs. ‘That is, by faith as 
an instrument, we are both justified 
and sanctified. A believing Jew, in 
offering his sacrifice was accepted, 
and his sins were pardoned; a believ 
er under the Christian dispensation 
enjoys similar mercies: his sins are 
pardoned and his person ts accepted, 
through that great Sacrifice of which 
his faith lays hold. Again; a be- 
lieving Jew was so cleansed, at least 
figuratively, by the rites which he 
performed: a believer under the 
Gospe! is also cleansed, by the Holy 
Spirit, through faith that is in Christ 
Thus both the guilt and the predomi 
nant power of sin are done away. 
The believer stands fully acquitted 
of his transgressions by the death 
and merits of his Saviour, while his 
nature also is sanctified by the re- 
newine influences of the Holy Chose 
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That such is the fact, is shewn 
throughout the whole of the New 
Testament. One or two passages 
only need be cited. There is a very 
convincing one to this effect in the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “Christ being come,” 
says the Apostle, “ an high priest of 
zood things to come, by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that Is to say, not 
of this building ; neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood, he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. For if the blood 
of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh, how more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spi- 
rit offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the Itving 
God?” Here St. Paul ascribes both 
our redemption and our sanctification 
to the biood of Christ, and that ina 
far higher sense than was the case 
with respect to the rites of the Jew- 
ish law. Our conscience is purified 
from the guz/t of sin, and our heart 
from its folluting power. The ap- 
plication of these two blessings is 
through faith Weare therefore said, 
jn the commission given to St. Paul 
{Acts xxvi. 18,) to be “ sanctified by 
faith ;’? and we are also spoken of, 
in various places, as being © justifi- 
ed by faith.’ St. Peter’s argument 
was therefore very forcible and con- 
vincing. The great Searcher of all 
hearts had himself borne witness to 
the truth and acceptableness of the 
faith of the Gentile converts by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, even as he 
had done to the believing Jews ; put- 
ting no difference between them, hav- 
ing purified their hearts by faith. 

JI. Such being the fact, we are, 
secondly, to endeavour to account for 
it, and to shew the means by which 
faith effects this purification. It 
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does not, perhaps, at first sight ap- 
pear wha. connexion faith can haye 
with holiness. Indeed,tWére have bee, 
persons in every age who do not see 
that there is any Connexion at al] be. 
tween them, and who even go so far 
as to think that they are opposed to 
each other. This was the case jp 
the days of St. Paul himself; fo; 
when he taught the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, and not by works, 
there were some who appeared to 
think that such a doctrine led to the 
dreadful conclusion, ** Let us sin that 
grace may abound.” Some mer, 
speak of faith and good works as if 
these Christian graces were enemies, 
instead of friends. They reason as 
follows : “If we are to be justified 
by our works, there is a powerfu! 
motive for practising them ; but if 
faith alone is to justify us, then why 
need we attend to moral duties /?— 
Thus the great doctrine of free grace 
is supposed by many to be contrary 
to the interests of practical virtue. 
Now to all this it might be suffi- 
cient to reply, that a very different 
conclusion is maintained in Scrip- 
ture. Not only in the text, but in 
numerous other places, holiness is 
spoken of as the constant fruit of 
faith. But in order to satisfy our 
minds more completely, let us con- 
sider the means as well as the effect ; 
let us examine ow it is that faith 
thus purifies the heart, and produces 
the blessed consequences which the 
Scriptures attribute to its operation. 
This will appear, if we consider faith 
in different points of view, as che sud- 
stance of things hofied for and the evt- 
dence of things not seen——as working 
by love—and as the gift of God, All 
these things are spoken of faith in 
the Scriptures, and we shali sce that 
they fully account for its property of 
purifying the heart. . 
1. Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence o 
things not seen—-Thus it gives @ 
feeling of reality to all that 
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written in the word of God. Under 


its influence,the promises, the threat- 
enings, the entreaties, the remon- 
strances, contained in the Bible, as- 
sume their proper force. The man 
believes and feels what he reads. He 
finds himself a sinner ; lie sees the 
wrath of God proclaimed against sin ; 
he trembles at the jus:ice of the Al- 
mighty, und acknowledges that he 
deserves eternal condemnation. On 
the other hand, the voice of mercy 
reaches his ear: he reads, and be- 
lieves while he reads it, that God 
willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live; that Christ 
came from on high, assumed our na- 
ture, atoned for our transgressions ; 
and that by faith in him we may be 
justified, and obtain peace with God. 
All these things being fully credited, 
bevin to impress his heart, Faith 
venders them practical. The Bible 
is not a dead letter: every part of it 
influences the soul of the believer. 
Does he read, for example, that Je- 
sus Christ is his Prophet, Priest, and 
King?) He accepts liim in all these 
capacities : he sits at his feet for in- 
struction, he reposes in his sacrifice 
for pardon, he obeys his laws and en- 
deavours to live to his glorv. He 
cannot cherish any sin, and yet read 
unmoved the declarations of God 
against it. In fact, faith is connect. 
ed with a complete change of cha- 
racter ; and thts change of charac- 
ier renders sin hateful, and the ways 
of holiness an object of delight. It 
is impossible to have true faith, the 
faith which realizes things not seen 
with as firm credence as if they were 
objects of sense, without correspond- 
ing emotions. Sucha faith lays hold 
of the testimony of God ; so that 
whatever is witnessed by that testi- 
mony is deeply engraven upon the 
heart. All that God commands, 
faith desires to practise ; all that 
he prohibits, faith avoids ; all that 
he threatens, faith dreads ; all that 
he promises, faith desires, Thus. 
Christ. Obsery. No. 212.¢ 
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by being the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen, faith tends to the purifica- 
tion not less than the justification of 
its receiver. 

2. Faith, again, has this effect on 
account of its working by love.——TIt 
brings all the affections of the soul 
into exercise, and fixes them upon 
God. The cross of Christ is its 
especial object. Under its influence 
the language of the Christian is, 
Shall { not love him who first loved 
me? Shall [ not live to the praise 
of him who died for me? Shall I 
wound #im afresh by sin, who has 
been already so deeply wounded on 
my account? Shall I crucify him 
atresh, who was crucified on Cal. 
vary for my transgressions? For- 
bid it love! forbid it gratitude ! No: 
let me fear him, and obey him; let 
me cherish his influences, let me 
submit to his will, let me endeavour 
to keep his commands.—Love is the 
most powerful of motives. Under 
its influence every duty becomes a 
pleasure ; and to gratify the object 
of regard Is a natural result of true 
affection. ‘his is equally the case 
in religion. Where there is faith 
in Christ there will be love ; and 
where love exists it will evidence it- 
self in the fruits of holiness and obe- 
dience. These fruiis will display 
themselves in all our social duties : 
having learned to love God, we shall 
love our brother also. ‘Thus faith is 
the parent of every Christian grace 
and virtue: it worketh by love, it 
overcometh the world, it purifieth 
the heart. 

3. We were, lastly, to shew that 
the same thing will appear from the 
circumstance, that faith is the gift 
of God.—t lowing from the Eternal 
Fountain of holiness, it necessarily 
partakes ol a holy character. And 
this points out an important distinc. 
tion between true and false faith.— 
There is a faith, so called, which is 
the mere effect of example. Per- 
sons believe the articles of the Chric- 
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tian creed, only because they have 
been educated todoso. Sucha faith 
Neither justifies nor sanctifies. Jtis 
not till true faith is wrought in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, that these 
effects take place. <A dead faith 
has no power whatever—except, 
indeed, to increase our condemna- 
tion ; but the faith which is of the 
operation of the Spirit of God unites 
us to the Saviour, and draws from 
his fulness rich supplies of strength, 
of consolation, and of holiness, 

This subject naturally leads us to 
inquire, Have we faith ? And in or- 
der to settle this point, it equally 
leads us te ask, Are we purified in 
heart? True religion is not a mere 
form or fancy. We must be able to 
trace its effects in the soul and in 
the conduct. Jt must make and keep 
us humble and penitent ; it must lead 
us to Christ Jesus for pardon and 
peace ; it must derive from the Ho- 
ly Spirit grace, and knowledge, and 
sanctification. In all the relations of 
life, and all the details of duty, it 
must evidence its power. It must 
rule the whole man, and bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. 

Not that the Christian is perfect, 
or expects to be so in this world. — 
But his purification must be daily 
proceeding. Old sins must be con. 
quered and new ones repelled. His 
love, and faith, and gratitude to his 
God and Saviour, must advance ; his 
pride, and evil passions, and world- 
liness, must be correspondingly mor- 
tified. Thus must he proceed in all 
virtue and godliness of living, evi- 
dencing his faith by his works, till 
he arrives at that eternal blessedness 
which was purchased for him by his 
Saviour, and is conferred upon him 
freely by faith, but the qualification 
for enjoying which must be sought 
in that purification of soul which 

commences upon earth, and is per- 
fected and consummated in heaven. 
Amen. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Cbseryey. 


Your readers are aware of the vehe. 
ment controversy that is going on, 
among some of our physiologists and 
divines, respecting the brain and the 
soul. The ultimate question jie 
wholly beyond the sphere of human 
researches. I will only intrude on 
your pages for a very few lines, to 
state what I think is the hinge of the 
whole controversy ; namely, is the 
brain only a froximate, or is it a fina. 
cause? ‘The advocates for the im. 
materiality of the soul appear tc 
maintain the former opinion ; their 
opponents, the latter. The follow. 
ing propositions appear to me unde 
niable. 
1. That the human soul never ope.- 
rates, zz an observable manner, but 
through the medium of the brain. 
2. That the brain cannot be de- 
stroyed without preventing the soul’s 
power of operating in an observable 
manner, 
3. That, hence, there is a mos 
intimate connexion between the two 
4. That whatever surmises may be 
formed, there is not the slightes' 
shadow of proof that that connexion 
amounts to zdeniification. 
5. That there is very strong rea 
son, from analogy, to believe the con- 
trary ; and that the brain, though ¢ 
proximate, is not the final link in the 
chain of causes or agents. 
I will not trouble your readers 
with more than a few passing re- 
marks on each of these propositions 
With regard to the first, I think 
the advocate for the immateriality 
of the soul must admit its truth a* 
much as his opponents. Even the 
doctrine of dreams does not clash 
with it, as is evident from the cir- 
cumstance of their being affected by 
the state of the animal system—that 
is, through the brain. 
The second proposition is equally 
undeniable. Itis argued, lamaware, 
in return, that various farts of the 
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yrain have been mutilated and de- 
stroyed without injuring the fac - 
ties. This proof 1s not wholly con- 
slusive ; as a similar argument might 
>e adduced to shew that animal life 
may exist without the body, because 
+) arm ip one man, a leg in another, 
aad so forth, may be destroyed with- 
out destroying vitality. But though 
jot absolutely Conclusive, it has great 
nrobability 3 for if tvere Is no part, or 
scarcely any part, of the brain, but 
what has been destroyed without ap- 
parently injuring the faculties, it does 
not seem at all likely that there isan 
-scentiad connexion between the soul 
and the brain. In the body, though 
imany parts may be destroyed with 
impunity, there are many others that 
cannot. Hence the analogy does not 
hold good. This argument, thcre- 
fore, against the doctrine of the ma- 
terialists, is highly probable, though 
aot absolutely conciusive. The rea- 
gon it is not conclusive is, that the 
materialist May Say, In return, that 
he does not place the soul In one or 
more farts of the brain, but in the 
eeneral organization and connexion 
ol the whole ; and that organization 
or connexion, it 1s allowed, cannot 
o¢ wholly destroyed without the ef- 
ect mentioned in the second propo- 
sitton. 

The third proposition will be deni- 
cd by no party. ‘The fourth is equally 
certain. Indeed, f do not suppose 
that the abettors of the French phi- 
losophy themselves would venture 
to dispute it as an abstract propo- 
sition, except by urging the first 
and second propositions in return.— 
But this would not be a valid ar- 
gument; for whether there be a 
oul or not, the first and second pro- 
Positions might in either case be 
equally true. It is mot the mere 
“Ircumstance of the soul’s opera- 
ons being observable, that consti- 
‘ules their reality. When we do 
lot perceive the soul any longer 
Acting, because of the decay of the 
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meterial instruments which it was 
accustomed to employ, it by no means 
follows that its existence or energy 
has ceased. 

The fifth proposition is probably 
the only one which the materialist 
would formally dispute. We can go 
no higher, he would say, than the 
brain, We can go higher, the Chris- 
tian would reply : we can rise to the 
soul, that influences that brain ; and 
thence we can rise again—through 
how many links none of us can tell 
—to God, who influences the soul. 
Let us try an analogical argument. 
[ see yonder pool ruffled. What 
ruffied it? The branch that fell into 
it. What was the instrument that 
set the branch at liberty to exert that 
action? The axe which dissevered 
it from the parent tree. What mov- 
ed the axe ? The gardener’s arm. 
What moved his arm? Certain 
muscles, &c. Whatinfluenced those 
muscles? The brain. What influ- 
enced the brain? Norhing, replies 
the materialist : it influenced itself. 
—Surely, this is not a Baconian or 
Newtonian reply. The fair answer 
is, “I do not know what influenced 
the brain—there might be something 
—at least I do not know that the brain 
was the final cause.”” That something, 
or a something antecedent to it, re- 
plies the Christian, I call the soul.— 
Its immateriality and spirituality are 
inferred from other arguments,* but 
on the present occasion it has been 
simply endeavoured to prove ore 
point—namely, that for a physiolo- 
gist to assert that the brain is the 
ultimate link in the chain, merely 
because he does not happen to know 
of one beyond it, is flagrantly unphi- 
losophical. There are few, probably 

* One of the best papers which I have 
seen on the controversy, is a well-written 
article in the last Number of the British 
Review. I do not admit all the parts of 
the Reviewer’s arguments; but the whole 
is well worth perusal, and gives a satisfac- 
tory account of the bearings of the ques: 
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m0, subjects in which we have been 
abie to arrive at their final points. — 
Newton did not view gravity as a 
final cause-—he owned he could not 
go further, but he did not therefore 
conclude that nothing further remain- 
cd to be discovered. Gravity must 
have a cause—cali that cause, if you 
will, attraction: attraction must have 
a cause—and so on, till we arrive at 
a causcless cause ; and that great first 
cause is God. 

In the illustration before employ- 
ed, the axe might have been so blunt- 
ed that the branch could not be fel- 
led, and yet the hand that wielded it 
Might retain its power: or the hand 
might be withered, and yct the mus- 
cles that raised the arm be perfect : 
or, the muscles might be paralysed, 
and yet the brain remain in full ac- 
tivity. Why,then, may we not sup- 
pose that the brain may be destroy- 
ed, and thus the organ of intercourse 
with m.terial things be cut off, 
and yet the soul remain uninjured ? 
I should be glad to know what sha- 
dow of proof there is, that the Jast 
Step is the brain. 

I will only remark, in conclusion, 
in the words of an author whose name 
is not likely often to appear in your 
pages—! mean Laurence Sterne— 
that “ Iam positive I have a soul ; 
nor shall all the books with which 
materialists have pestered the world 
ever convince me of the contrary.” 

A MAN WITH A SOUL. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir is very generally and very just- 
ly lamented, that the discipline of 
our church is not, zn firactice, what- 
ever it may be in theory, as efficient 
as Might be wished. This deficien- 
cy does not appear to be in the regu- 
lations of the church herself; nor 
does it arise wholly, or primarily, 
from the laxity of her superior ofh- 
cers ; but rather from the genera! 
‘emper and spirit of the age, which 
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will not bear those wholesome fe. 
straints to which our forefathers sup. 
mittec, and which are still kepy up 
nm many of the smalier societies 
which constiiute dissenting Congre. 
gations. 
it is a very common question 
among the opponents of the church, 
Why do not our ecclesiastical rulers 
tuke more Strict cognizance of the 
immoralities of the clergy? To this 
I would give a twofold reply :— 
First, That cases of openly immo- 
ral conduct in our clergy are by no 
means so common as the objection 
seems to suppose. I am far from 
saying that they all live up tothe 
exalted character of tbeir high voca- 
tion ; but, taken as a whole, a more 
virtuous body of men will not easily 
be found. Nor doI mean to inti- 
mate that mere decency of conduct 
is sufficient to render them faithful 
apostles of Jesus Christ—far, very 
far from it ;—but it certainly ought 
to defend them from the attacks fre- 
quently made upon their order, as if 
the clergy of our church, instead of 
being gencrally composed of respec- 
table and worthy characters, were lit. 
tle else than a compound of vice and 
indolence. 
The second part of my reply is, 
That where open immorality does 
exist, aS must sometimes be the case 
in every large body of men, the fault 
of its not being punished often arises 
more from the neglect of the la'ty, 
than of our spiritual governors. Bi- 
shops and ecclesiastical courts are 
not intended to combine in them- 
selves all the various offices of spies, 
informers, witnesses, counsel, jurors, 
and judges. They cannot “ know of 
their own knowledge,” as lawyers 
express it, the real or supposed de- 
linquencies of their clergy; they 
must be indebted to others for infor- 
mation : and even then, they do not, 
and ought not, to proceed to ecclesl- 
astical censure, or suspension, or de- 
privetion, on mere hearsay evidence ; 
but, as the Law and Gospel equully 
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require, must have the case substan- 
tiated by Competent tesuumony.*— 
Wnere this has been done, I am yet 
to jearn of a bishop’s having refused 
to proceed to his painful duty on the 
occasion. The following case, which 
has just occurred in the Consistorial 
Court at York, will shew, that, where 
suitable evidence is offered, our ec- 
clesiastical superiors are not to be 
deterred from their duty, by those 
feelings of indulgence which they 
may be supposed naturally and hon- 
ourably to cherish towards the mem- 
bers of their own sacred profession. 


“ Consistory Court, York, July 22. 

“ This was a Suit at the instance 
of the chapel-wardens of ‘ 
against the Rev. perpetual 
curate of that place, for his profligate 
life and conversation, the crime of 
drunkenness, and neglect of his mi- 
nisteral duties, 

‘The defendant had been upwards 
of thirty years perpetual curate of 
; and the articles admitted 
against him stated, that he had for 
several years past been addicted to 
gross, habitual, and excessive drun- 
kenness ; had at divers times been 
intoxicated while performing Divine 
service ; had, in the same chapel, 
and elsewhere, uttered indecent, im- 
pious, and profane expressions ; and 
had also, at sundry times, refused to 
pe'form the duty belonging to the 
curacy, when required.—The arti- 
cles were fully proved by many re- 








* [t is scarcely necessary io remark, that 
these observations are not to be so constru- 
ed as if it were not a part of the bishop’s 
duty to make diligent inquiry into the cha- 
racters and conduct of his clergy ; or as if 
ue were only a judicial referee, instead of 
a vigilant and responsible inspector. The 
duty of instituting inquiry, as well as mere- 
ly listening to evidence when offered, is 
among the most important of his official 
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spectable witnesses, inhabitants of 
the chapelry, and others. 

© No defence was offered. 

“ His Grace signed a sentence, 
pronouncing the said to be 
altogether unfit and unworthy to 
serve the perpetual curacy of . 
and for his crimes and offences afore. 
said, decreeing him to be deprived of 
the said curacy ; and the same, with 
respect to the said —,to be va- 
cant to all intents and purposes in 
law whatsoever.” 








J have not transcribed this case 
with a view of maligning the clergy, 
any more than L should the conduct 
of Harrison of Stockport, as an ar- 
gument against dissent. On the 
contrary, I think it greatly to the 
honour of our national clergy, that, 
in so large a body of men, placed un- 
der such peculiar circumstances, and 
looked up to with such jealous vigi. 
ance, so /vw cuses of the kind should 
be found tooccur. [allude to the pain- 
ful occurrence chiefly to shew that 
our discipline, though much too inac- 
tive, is not wholly dormant. It is 
highly probable, that for many years 
the very case in question may have 
been widely canvassed in the neigh- 
bourhood, to the disadvantage of the 
clergy and theirecclesiastical rulers ; 
whereas, the event has proved that 
nothing was wanting, for the redress 
of the evil, but for the proper autho- 
ties to be apprized of the circumstan- 
ces, and to have them substantiated 
in court. These solemn formalities 
are due to the clergy, as much as to 
their fellow-subjects ; for | suppose 
no person wishes either a clergyman 
or a layman to be condemned upon 
those uncertain or malignant ru- 
mours which are so often lightly 
taken up in,common conversation t 
their disparagveinent. 


MIUNIMUS INTER MINIMOS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Exiitor of the Christian Observer, 


i HAVE sometimes wondered, that 
in this age of societies, one has not 
been formed for the regulation or 
suppression of * pleasure fairs.” I 
do not mean seriously to propose 
such a plan, as I think more hatm 
than benefit might arise from it.— 
Indeed, we might thus go on to 
form a society for the abolition of 
lotteries ; another to suppress dram- 
drinking ; another to abolish duel- 
ling, or pugilism, or bull-baiting ; 
and so on for a variety of similar 
evils. Still, I cannot but think that 
a judicious attempt to Call the atten- 
tion of the public to the subject of 
fairs, aS at present Conducted, might 
be productive of advantage ; and for 
this reason I solicit a few lines’ space 
in your miscellany. My remarks, I 
need scarcely observe, apply exclu- 
sively to what are called “ pleasure 
fairs.” Those in which business is 
conducted, plead their own cause ; 
and I believe a large part of those 
persons who have affairs of real im- 
portance to transact at them, consi- 
der the * pleasure fair,” which js 
often appended to them, asa nul- 
sance which they weuld be very glad 
to see abolished. 

The fairs to which I particularly 
allude, are such as those in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, in 
which no business is transacted ex- 
cept that of suttlers, buffoons, moun- 
tebanks, pickpockets, jugglers, e¢ 7d 
I do not mean to say 
that some of the booths may not be 
conducted by decent and honest per- 
sons ; but it is not these that bring 
together the motley groups whicn 
compose a fair. As things now exist, 
the regular transactions of life can 
be much better accomplished in the 
next country town, than ata fair; 
where the articles are in general no- 
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toriously bad, and the price not ge- 
nerally less, often much greater, thar 
that asked at respectable establish. 
ments. In those fairs near the me- 
tropolis, and large cities, this argu. 
ment is still stronger. Indeed, it 
would be a waste of time and paper 
to attempt seriously to shew, what jg 
so very obvious, that the admirers o{ 
ribbons and smart caps (for the arti- 
cles of traffic at these fairs do not 0 
much beyond such trifles) may be 
accommodated equally well, or bet- 
ter, nearer home. ‘Vo the lovers o° 
trumpets and gingerbread nuts, | 
must perhaps sacrifice something o! 
my argument; though cven the mag- 
netic force of these delectable baits 
would not, I think, keep up the inte- 
rest of a fair, without some less pue- 
rile and Jess innocent attractions, 
There are, in the immediate vici- 
nity of the metropolis, more, I be- 
lieve, than seventy or eighty fair days 
within about seven monihs. To each 
ol these, many thousands of persons 
resort--whether chiefly the old fa- 
ces, or new ones in succession, I can. 
not undertake to decide ;—-but in 
either case, the evil is prodigious.— 
The loss of time to the individuals 
and the community, and the conse. 
quent pecuniary distress to their fa. 
milies, are among the Icast of thes¢ 
cvils; though, if these were duly 
calculated, they would swell to an 
enormous sum. But the mass ol 
vice of every kind which is thus en- 
gendered, is quite incalculable ; and 
its attendant miscries must be equal- 
ly great. Iam far from wishing to 
deprive the poor of innocent recrca- 
tions. I am no enemy to swimming, 
running, archery, cricket, amicable 
athletic sporis, or any other cheap 
amusement, which does not lead to 
gambling, quarrelling, cruelty, 0! 
other vices. But what one beneft 
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I would ask, arises from pleasure 
fairs? Tam yet to learn a Single 
instance in which the health, the 
morals, or the comfort of their fre- 
quenters, were improved by their 
means. ; 

Had [ asked what evils, instead of 
what denefits, attend these fairs, I 
should not easily have known where 
to begin or to end the catalogue.— 
Almost every specics of gross im- 
morality and vulgar dissipation is 
the constant attendant—I might say 
the main spring—of these injurious 
assemblies. It would disgust your 
readers, Without any adequate neces- 
sity, to enter into the recorded facts 
on this subject. Almost every ses- 
sion and assize gives ample proof of 
the deep evils inflicted upon society 
by means of these periodical nuisan- 
ses ; for, of the worst cases which 
come belore a jury, no small number 
are dated from the epech of some 
neighbouring fair. 

Il have several times thoucht of 
troubling your-reade™s on this sub- 
ect ; but what has immediately de- 
termined me to do it on the present 
occasion, is the disgraceful scenes 
which the newspapers inform me 
have just occurred at one of the 
‘airs in the suburbs of the metropo- 
lis. This fair, | have understood, 
bas been considered as among the 
best regulated of those near London, 
and was the mart selected by a num- 
ber of benevolent individuals, includ- 
ing several ladies of high rank, for 
disposing of various fancy articles, 
the production of themselves and 
their friends, for the relief of the 
poor in the vicinity. How little it 
now deserves this favourable cha. 
racter, may be learned by the ex- 
aminations at the police offices, with 
which the newspapers have been oc- 
cupied during part of the last month. * 


“That I may not be supposed to have 
“Saggerated the evil, I throw into a note 
‘he following passage from a respectsbic 
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Iam aware that various gentle- 
men in their own neighbourhoods 


weekly newspaper ; premising, that the 
scenes here described, though carried to 
somewhat greater length than usual on this 
occasion,are not peculiar to West-Ead. Fair; 
nor are they the only, or in the lo.g run, 
the most formidable, evils of ** pleasure 
fairs,” 


* West-End Fair.—On Monday evening 
a most disyraceful and daring scene of riot 
and plunder took place at this fair. The 
numbers of the ruffians have been estimate 
ed as high as one hundred and fifty. Many 
of them were armed with bludgeons; and 
those who were not, tore up the trestles of 
the stands for weapons to defend them- 
selves against the police officers and con- 
stables, whom they overpowered. The life 
of one of them was on Tuesday stated to be 
in danger. Davis, belonging to the Bow- 
Street police-office, was nearly deprived of 
the sight of both his eyes. The daring and 
outrageous conduct was principally be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, when every 
person passing the two entrances to the 
field where the fair is held, was attacked 
and rifled. Numbers, whose pockets could 
not be opened easily, had the skirts of their 
coats Cut off, and their pockets turned in- 
side out. ‘The conduct of these ruflians 
towards the females was most brutal, an¢ 
compelled them to utter the most distres- 
sing shrieks and screams. Their arms 
were held up, their clothes cut, and every 
article of wearing apparel torn from them. 


** In consequence of the above outrages, 
on Monday evening, and during the night, 
an additional number of constables belong- 
ing to Bow-Street, as well as officers from 
Hatton Garden, were ordered to attend for 
detecting and apprehending the offenders. 
A great number of the inhabitants of Hamp- 
stead were also sworn in as special consta- 
bles, to assist the police on Tuesday even- 
ing. Notwithstanding, however, the in- 
creased number of the police, they were 
not equal to cope with the villains, who as- 
sembled in nymerous bodies, armed with 
bludgeons and other weapons. ‘The ruf- 
fians were divided into gangs, and were 
estimated at more than one hundred and 
fifty. Not satisfied with obtaining tbe pro- 
perty, they beat and otherwise maltreated 
the persons of their victims. Money was 
not sufficient; they deprived those who 
came under their grasp of even their 
wearing apparel, and left them nearly no- 
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have attempted to suppress, and, 
where this was not possible, to re- 
gulate, these licensed nuisances ; 
and am no less aware of the difh- 
culties in the way of so doing, 
particularly where the suppression 
would interfere with the private 
rights of individuals who hold the 
soil, or are entitled to official per- 
guisites. I acknowledge these and 
other difficulties, and would be 
among the last to think lightly of 
chartered rights. But I conceive 
that every good subject must agree 
with me, that no just indemnifica- 
tion, however great, would be a loss 
to the nation—higher considerations 
apart—equal to the public mischiefs 
avising from these scenes. Can, 
then, nothing be done’ Every sen- 
sible and moral man must at least 
allow that a case is made out suffh- 
ciently strong forznguiry. Many of 
our charitable societies, particularly 
that for the improvement of prison 
discipline, have pointed out the enor- 
mity of the evil ; and [I do not think 
ittoo much to add, that no society, 
whose object is either to raise the 
morals or to better the temporal con- 
dition of the poor, should be indiffe- 
rent to this subject; as all their ef- 
forts must necessarily be impeded, in 
no slight degree, by these disgrace- 
ful and immoral scenes. Some of the 
worst of these fairs have been entire- 
ly suppressed, or greatly curtailed ; 
and little more, I conceive, is neces- 
sary, than a general and decisive ex. 
pression of the public mind, to bring 
the remainder under the same salu- 
tary castigation. 
NO CYNIC. 


ked. Hats, shoes, coats, handkerchiefs, all 
were considered as booty by these rapa- 
cious wretches. Nor were the scenes of 
riot and plunder confined to the fair. Simi- 
lar acts of violence and depredation were 
practised in the fields and on the roads in 
the vicinity. The police, by great exertion, 
and at much personal risk, succeeded in 
securing thirty of these miscreants, the 
strength of the two gangs.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Tue following passage, fromHughes’s 
Hore Britannice, may be worth pe. 
rusal by those of your readers who 
are Interested in the distribution of 
the Scriptures. Among the Strong. 
est motives to do good to others, js 
the remembrance of what God has 
done for ourselves ; and surely, when 
we contrast the fresent condition of 
this ‘* land of Bibles,” with the fo}. 
lowing facts relative to its ancient 
state, we must feel powerfully excit. 
ed to give to every nation under hea- 
ven the Scriptures in their vernacular 
tongue, that every man may “ read 
in the language in which he was 
born the wonderful works of God.” 
DRUIDICUS, 


“In adverting to the learning of 
the British Christians, there is a sub- 
ject with respect to which it would 
yield a pleasing gratification to pious 
and literary characters to obtain some 
information : Had our ancestors any 
translation of the Sacred Writings in 
their own vernacular tongue’ The 
conclusion of our inguiries here turns 
out unfavourable to our wishes— 
While the Romans occupied Britain, 
the Latin tongue was used, not only 
in public transactions, but was the lan- 
guage of conversation in the towns, 
and most frequently used in the chur- 
ches. There were but few pastors, 
probably, in the remote and moun- 
tainous districts ; and the Gospel, it 
is to be feared, was not generally 
preached to the poor, Hence, the 
departure of the Romans proved a 
great and deplorable loss to the inte- 
rests of piety and learning in the 
towns, while many parts of the coul- 
try were in a state of barbarism.— 
There were but few nations who 
had the Scriptures translated into 
their own vernacular language 
The clergy either understood the 
language of Rome, if not also that 
of Greece, or acquired it, in order 
to be able to interpret portions 
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of Scripture in the churches to the 
people. There were lessons from 
‘eth toe Old and New Testament 
“ead; but these were most probably 
+) the Latin tongue, as it was In the 
Gallican Churches. * The morning 
service of the Gallican Churches,’ 
savs Sulling fleet, * consisted chiefly in 
iessons, hymns, and psalms, of St. 
Jerom’s translation ; ; with Gloria Pa- 
iri at the end of every psalm; the 
Latin tongue being yet the common 
language of the Roman provinces.’ 
“The knowledge of letters was 
chen a rare acquireMent, except 
vnong a few designed for offices in 
ihe church or state. It was reserv- 
ed for bappier tmes, when the art 
of prinung and the Reformation 
threw the gates of knowledge open 
io mankind, to put the community 
in possession of coptes of the sacred 
volume. When Britain entirely ceas- 
edto be a part of the Roman em- 
pire, and the natives were deprived 
of their territories except the wes- 
‘ern paris of the kingdom, it would 
e requisite to translate the Liturgy 
and the Lessons, as we might be 
inclined to think, into the dialect of 
the country. We want that infor- 
mation on which to ground our be- 
lief, that the Cambro-Britons were 
30 far favoured; and Bede seems to 
intimate, that the Latin was the sa- 
cred language for the four nations of 
Britain ; the Britons, the Anglo- 
34x0ns, the Picts, and the Scots. Of 
- Latin tongue, he says, Que me- 
uatione Scriturarum ceteris omni- 
9us est facta communis ; which im- 
plies, that that was the language 
used in the church, and in the pub- 
ic reading of the Scriptures. The 
ieclect of giving the barbarous na- 
tions the sacred volume, in the vul- 
car Gialect of each country, brought 
‘along and dark night of error.” 


a 


the Editor oi the Christian Observer, 


f 
\ 


N alluding to the moral state of 
versia, in your Review of the Life 
- Obseryv,. No, 919 





of Henry Martyn (p. 376,) you men- 
tioned Mr. Morier’s negiect in not 
describing minutely the Persian cha- 
racter. I do not indeed remember 
to have seen in his useful work any 
lengthened discussion on that point, 
but, what appears to myself as of not 
less importance, the Occasional and 
incidental remarks to that effect scat- 
tered through the book, (I allude 
how to his second journey, published 
last year,) all conspire to urge the 
necessity of evangelizing the country 
he explored—were it only to im- 
prove their morals. 

Their flattery is thus illustrated : 
* However impertinent their bare- 
faced flattery appeared to us, yet in 
their eyes it would be a want of the 
common forms of politeness did they 
omitit. J was present once when 
the prime minister gave instructions 
to a man who was sent to greet a 
Russian officer on his arrival, and 
his principal injunction was, ‘ Be 
sure you give him plenty of flatte. 
ry.’...... Among themselves they prac- 
tise the same sort of deceit; and 
though they are in general aware of 
the value of the praise they receive, 
yet it does not fail to stimulate their 
vanity, which, as far back as the times 
of Herodotus, seems to have been a 
national vice, for he says, ‘ They es. 
teem themselves the most excellent 
of mankind,’ In the embassy of Sir 
Harford Jones, I once witnessed the 
introduction of one Persian to ano- 
ther, the principal Mirza of the 
embassy to the king’s chief jeweller. 
‘What,’ said the jeweller, *is this 
the celebrated aga, Meei, that learn- 
ed, that ingenious man, that famous 
penman !’ And then went through 
such a quick enumeration of virtuous 
qualities, personal charms, and fami- 
ly distinction, that the Mirza appear- 
ed at first quite overwhelmed: but 
by lttle and little he recovered, and 
returned so brisk a fire of compli- 
ments, as almost to annihilate the 


jeweller. p 57. 4to. 


Their offression.——“ The erand- 
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son asked us to give him 
some money, entering at the same 
time upon a Jong enunciation of the 
miseries of the peasantry of his dis- 
trict, who, he assured us, were op- 
pressed by their governors beyond 
the power of endurance.’ (p. 52.)... 
¢¢ * Call the feraches,’ exclaimed the 
king, ‘and beat these rogues till 
they die.’ The feraches came and 
beat them violently ; and when they 
attempted to say any thing in their 
defence, they smote them on the 
mouth with a shoe, the heel of which 
was shod with iron, The king’s 
wrath increased with the violence of 
the blows which were administering, 
until it became so great that he or- 
dered them to be thrown out of the 
window, which was more than seven- 
ty feet from the ground. At this 
critical moment, came the Ameen- 
eddoulah, who entreated the king to 
spare their lives, saying that he 
would be security for the payment 
of their arrears.” p.95. See also 
p. 227. 

Their want of gratitude.“ The 
medical gentlemen who were attach- 
ed to our embassy, not only distri- 
buted their medicines gratis, but 
they gratuitously bestowed their 
skill, their time, and their zeal ; for 
which, it is grievous to say, in very 
few instances did they meet with 
corresponding gratitude.” (p. 53.) 
Contrast with this the following ac- 
count: ‘“ Many atime did they (our 
medical gentlemen) relieve poor per- 
sons who had ruined themselves in 
paying all they had to the ignorant 
and relentless Persian doctors, who 
at length Jeft them worse than they 
were at firs.” 

The feebleness of fiarental affection, 
arising, as our traveller observes, 
from having a large promiscuous 
progeny.—* Mahomed Zeky Khan, 
our Mehnander, in his attempt to 
console the Mirza, said, ‘ Why do 





iMorier on Persian Morais. 
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you grieve for one child? I have 
lost more than one at a time, and 
have never shed a tear.’ ” 
Their want of truth.—* I was told 
I should see the Nekara Khoneh of 
Jemsheed, with many scuiptures and 
remains of antiquity. Instead of the 
discoveries | fondly hoped to find, I 
was disappointed in finding that 
there was nothing but the rock to be 
explored, and no sculptures nearer 
than Persepolis. From this it may 
be learnt what faith to place in the 
description made by Persians, who, 
when they see any one whom it is 
their interest to please, making in. 
quiries upon a subject with an appa. 
rent wish that they may lead to a 
particular result, are sure to adopt 
their replies agreeably to that wish, 
totally careless of the opprobrium 
which they are likely to incur when 
they are afterwards proved to be 
false.’ pp. 72,75. See also p. 185. 
Their intemperance,—* The Per- 
sians, when they commit a debauch. 
arise betimes, and esteem the morn- 
ing as the best time for beginning to 
drink wine, by which means they 
carry on their excess till night.” (p. 
189.) On which Mr. Morier quotes 
Isaiah v. 11. 
Their love of filunder.—* When 
Beg Jan was one day describing the 
delights of paradise, an usbeg asked 
him, ‘Is there any chafifow (plunder) 
in paradise?’ To which the other 
said, No! ‘Ah then,’ said he, ‘ para- 
dise won’t do for me.’ ”’ 
But, notwithstanding the dark pic- 
ture which this enlightened traveller 
draws of their manners, it is to be 
remarked, that he bears testimony 
to their capability of being civilized : 
see particularly, pages 23 and 227. 
And it is earnestly to be hoped that 
this facility will be turned to good 
account, and Persia enjoy the bene 


fits of the religion of Jesus Christ 
F. Pe D. 
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i819. ] 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ar atime when so much is said of 
the oaths and other qualifications re- 
quired by law from various classes 
of persons, it may be useful to some 
of your readers and not uninteresting 
to others, to see a brief summary of 
those qualifications. I do not enter 


Persons required to qua-| Oaths, and other Qualifica- 
lify. tions. 

Every person taking Holy | Supremacy. 
Orders, or preferred to 
an Ecclesiastical Benc- 
fice, or taking a Degree 
in a University----Eve- 
ry Lay-officer, Minister, 
er Servant, under the 
Crown; and Household 
Servants ofthe Crown.]| 
Schoolmasters-~—-Barristers | Ditto: 
Members of Inns of 
Court---Attorneys-—She- 
riffs-and Officers of 
Courts of Law. : 
Members of the House of | Ditto. 
Commons, 


All Ecclesiastical Persons, Ditto. 
All other Persons. Ditto. 


All persons admitted to | Oaths of Allegiance and 
any Office, Civil or Mili-| Supremacy--Declaration 
tary~all persons recely- against ‘Transubstantia- 
ing any Salary or Wages tion, and receiving the 
by grant from the Crown Sacrament according to 
-~And ro having the Church of England, 
Command or Place of | and filing certificate 
Trust under the Crown, thereof, 
in England or the Navy. 
~-All persons of the 
King’s Household. 

The Mayor, Aldermen, | Oaths of Allegiance and 


Schoolmasters, publie end 


and other Members of a 
Corporation. 


very Peer and Member 


of the House of Com- 
mons. 


Beneficed  Ecclesiastics, 
and Lecturers. 


private. 


Officers by Commission or 
Warrant, in the Army 
or Navy. 


°ersons presented to Liv- 


Supremaey-~The Sacra- 
mnent. 


Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy-Declaration 
against Transubstantia- 
tion. 


Conformity to the Litur- 
sy: 
Conformity to Liturgy, 


and Licence of the Ord'- 
nary. 


Oaths of Allegianee and 
Supremacy, 


Declaration against Tran- 





Mes, 


substantiation, 25 Car, 
If. 


Summary of the Qualification Lawe. $15 


upon the question of their propriety 
and expediency, though to none can 
I see any objection, except to that 
implied under the word Sacrament, 
which [I think tends greatly to dese- 
crate ‘those holy mysteries.” 


* 
. 


Time and Place of Quali- 
JSication. 


Previous to taking the Of- 
fice--Before the persons 
having authority to ad- 
mit, or other person au- 
thorized by Royal Com- 
mission. 


Previous to taking the Of- 
fice-—in open Court---or 
before the person admit- 
ting. 


Previous to taking their 
Seat, before the Lord 
Steward. 

Upon tender by theBishop. 

Upon tender by Commis- 
sion from the Chancellor. 

In three months after ad- 
mission, by Statute 9 
Geo. IT. ¢. 26, and 16 
Geo, IT c. 30, extended 
to six months---In one of 
the Courts at Westmin- 
ster, Or at Quarter Ses- 
sions. 


At the time of entry on the 
office—Within one year 
before. 


At the table of the House, 
at the time of taking his 
seat. 


Previous to admission ; be- 
fore the Ordinary. 


Previous to taking the of- 
fice; before the Ordina 
ry. 


Before the delivery of the 
commiss on—Before the 
person issuing the com- 
mission, 


Upon summons by two 
Justices. or before the 





Ordinary or his Come 





missioner, 


D.C. L. 


Statute and Penalty. 


1 Eliz. c. 1.—5 Elz. c. 1. 
—1W.&M.c¢. 3. 

Upon refusal—disapility to 
hold the office, and pe- 
nalties of premunire— 
upon prosecution within 
one year. 


5 Eliz.c. 1, 

Upon refusal, the penal- 
ties of premunire upon 
prosecution commenced 
within one year. 

§ Eliz. c. 1. 

Disability to sit in Parlia 
ment, 

§ Eliz. ec. 1, 

The penalties of premu- 
nire, upon refusal, 

25 Car. II. c. 2. 

Avoidance of the office, 
and disability to hold 
it—And upon exercise 
of the office without 
qualification—Disabaity 
to sue, to be executos, 
guardian, or Ic gatee, and 
forfeiture of 5001. to any 
informer, 


13 Car. Tl. c.1. Avoidance 
of the election—being 
by 5 Geo, I, c. 6. prose- 
cured within six months, 

30 Cai. IE stat. ii. 1 W. & 
M ¢ 1. 

Disability to sit jn Parlia- 
ment, or hold any office ; 
to be executor, guardian, 
or legatee, and penalty 
of 5001 

13 & 14 Car. IL ce, 4.1 
W. & M.c. 8 

Avoidance of the benefice. 

18 & 14Car.ILe 4. 

Except as to Protestant 
Dissenters, for not en- 
dowing schools, by 19 
Geo. IIT. c. 44. 

1W. & M.c. 8. 

Incapacity to hold upon 
refysal, but by 57 Geo. 
IIf? c. 92, repealed— 
Such officers remaining 
liable to the Test Act. 

Disability to present. 

1W. & M. ¢. 26—12 Ante 
Cc, 14, 
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Persons to qualifiy. 
THE KING. 


Voters at Elections for 
Members o! : arliament. 

Barristers. Advocates, At- 
torneys, Solicitors, Prec. 
tors, Notaries. 


All Officers, Civil and Mi 
litary—Ali persons re- 
celving wares by patent 
from the Crown. 


All Ecclesiastical Persons 
—Viembers of Colleges 
ot the Foundation—Ex- 
hibitioners and Tutors 
of the age of !8—School- 
masters and Ushers— 
Preachers and Teachers 
of separate Congrega- 
tions—Barristers, Auvo- 
cates, Attorneys, Solici- 
tors. ’roctors. and Nota- 
ries. 

Peers and Members of the 
House of Commons. 


All persons admitted to 
any Office, civil or mi 
litary—Or receiving any 
salary or wages by pa- 
tent from the Crown 
—Or having command 
or place of trust under 
the Crown, in England 
or m the Navy—Ail 
Ecclesiastical Persons -- 
Members of Colleges 
of the Foundation. Ex- 
hibitioners, and Tutors 
of the age of 18=- 
Scheolmasters and Ush- 
ers—Preachers and } ea- 
chers of separate Con- 
gregations-~-Hign Con- 
stablese-Barristers, Ad- 
vocates, Attorneys, Soli- 
citors, Proctors, and No- 
aries. 


FXCEPTIONS IN FAVOUR 


E.xvcepted Persons. 


Schoolmasters, not being 
an endowed School, or 
in the University, or 
educating the child of 
a Protestant paren'— 
Barristers, Attorneys, 
Solicitors, and Notaries. 


ba) 


Persons indemnified. 
All persons omitting 
qualify through igno- 
rance, absence, or acc 


to 


dent, according to the 
Test or Corporation 
Acts; or. as Members 


of Parliament, or any 
other act in that behalf 


Oath S, OC. 

Coronation Oath—Decla- 
raion against Transub- 
stantiation of 30 Car. 
II. 

Maths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy. 

Oaths of Allegianee and 
Supremacy-Deelaration 
against Transubstantia- 
tion of 25 Car. II. 

Oath of Abjuration of the 
Pretender—Altered by 1 
Anne, ¢, 22 ; 6 Anne, 
¢. 7: 1 Geo. Lc. 183 6 
Geo. IIL ¢ 53. 

The same Oath. 


The same Oath. 


Oath of Allegiance of 1 
Geo. fT. 
Supremacy of 1 Geo. I 
ce 13—Oath of Abjura- 
tion of 1 Geo. L. ¢, 13.-- 
The latte: Oath being 
altered by 6 Geo, ill. ¢. 
53. 





Conditions. 

Taking the Oath of Fi- 
delity appointed for Ro- 
man Catholics, by 31 
Geo. III. 








¢. 13.—Oath of 











Summary of the Qualification Laws, 


Time and Place. 
At the Corenation. 


Before voting. 


Previous to acting, and in 
one of the 
Westmimster or Quarter 
Sessions. 

At the tome of making 
the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation of 25 
Car. iL. 


Within three months after 
admission, by 9 Geo, LI. 


in six months—in one of 


the Courts of “ estmin- 
ster or Sessions. 


At the same time as the 
other Oaths and Decla- 
ration. at the table of the 
House. 

Within three months afte 
admission—And, by 9 
Geo. AI. c. 26, within six 
months, m one of the 
Courts of Westminster 
or at Quarter Sessions. 


OF ROMAN 


Exception. 

At any time, in one of the 
Courts at Westminster, 
or at the Quarter Ses- 
sions—instead of the 
usual qualification oaths. 


INDEMNITIES FOR ALL PERSONS. 


Conditions. 
Qualifying before the 25th 


March, after passing the 
Annual Act. 





Extent. 
Discharge from all pe- 
nalties and disabilities 


incurred prievous to the 
passing of the Act, and 
restoration to the same 
situation as if qualificd 
im due time, except 
final judgment recover- 
ed, and except as to 
restoration to office 
avoided and = actually 
filled mp. 





Courts of 








CATHOLICS, 
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Statute and Penalty. 
1 Ww. & M. c. 6—] W, & 


M. sess. i. c. 2. 


7&8 W. IIL. ¢. 97, 

Disability to vote. 

7&8 W. Ile. 24, 
Under a premunir. 


13 W. IIL. ¢. 6—1 Geo, | 
@, 15, 
Sinular penalties to the 
Test Act, 25 Car. 11. 


Ditto. 


13 W. LIT, c. G—& Geo 
I. ec. 13. 
Under same penalties a: 
the former Oaths. 
1 Geo, t. e. 13. 
Avoidanee of the office. 
and incapacity to hold 
the same.—And, for ex- 
ercising the office afte 
neglect, being convicted 
—Disability to suc, be 
guardian, executor, 0; 
logatee. or to vote at 
elections for Parliament 
and forteiture of 5004 


Statute. 
31 Geo, Ul. «. 


WAAC. 

One Act passed in Geo. 
L—Three Acts of Geo. 
Ik—Ane in reign of 
Geo, ITS. An annual 
Act. 
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819. | Letter from a Female Radical Reformer. sii 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


You have doubtless heard, and ap- 
plauded, the exeruons of our sex in 
the cause of radical reform. Yes, 
Mr. Editor, men, women, and chil- 
dren are frec. Though I fear you 
are a sort of cold blooded animal, 
you must have been enraptured with 
our speeches The following pas- 
sae, from one of our sisters’ spee- 
ches as Stockport, (July 19th) must 
have absolutely enchanted you. It 
is traly sublime. “ Hail sweet Li- 
berty! expand thy virtues into the 
breast of every female in this once 
happy land! Let sacrifices be made 
in every town and village in the 
kingdom unto thee; that thou may 
once more take thy empire in the 
breasts of a brave but enslaved peo- 
ple!” I could quote a great deal 
more equally to the purpose. 

| hope, Mr. Editor, you will Jet 
your wife and daughters join us— 
{ beg their pardon—‘* Let them” 
forsooth, as if women had not a will 
of their own! I know, for my own 
part, | had one long before I could 
mend a stocking. But, good Mr. 
Editor—(1 do not say * Mr. Editor 
Esquire,” because all such titles are 
an encroachment upon universal suf- 
frage and the rights of the people : 
indeed, [ shall not think Henry Hunt 
and Joseph Harrison sincere, till 
they leave off being called esquire 
and reverend, )—as | was saying, we 
have had glorious meetings indeed. 
Mrs. (L mean sister) A. B. C’s 
speech, was beautiful, only sister 
X. Y. Z.’s baby cried so loud that 
not half of us could hear it.—And 
how, talking of babies, I wish to 
consult you on the subject. We 
lind that nursing does not at all com. 
port with committee meetings ; and 
vet it would be unjust, indeed it 
would be an encroachment upon 
their rights, toexclude them. What 
are we to do! Sister A. B. C. very 
properly makes her husband stay at 
home and nurse them, while + € t- 
tends committees ;—-for husbands 


you are aware may be made, this 
being a sort of exception to the ge- 
neral rule. Sister X. Y. Z. intends 
to bring forward a resolution to-night 
to the following effect, which is to 
be carried unanimously: ** Where- 
as, female children do hot arrive at 
years of discretion till they are four 
years old, and boys ull they are 
eight: Resolved unanimeusly. that 
a piece of board, such as is used In 
cottages and dameschools, be placed 
at the committee room door, of suffi- 
cient height to prevent their climb- 
ing Over; and that should any in- 
trude, a piece of sugared bread and 
butter be kept constantly ready by 
the secretary, to entice them out, it 
being contrary to the rights of chil. 
dren to turn them out. (N.B. The 
board to be planed, in order to pre- 
vent their splintering their fingers.) 
Resolved also, that our husbands do 
attend the children at home in our 
absence, and that tea, sugar, beer, 
coal, and candle, be duly locked up 
till our return.” 

I have been cailed away in the 
middle of my letter; and what do 
you think it was for? Why you 
must know, that A/rs. (oh that vile 
habit—when shall | get rid of it ?) 
I mean Betty Faithful’s child was 
making a sad racket, and thinking it 
owing to some encroachment upon 
its rights, I felt it my duty to step 
into her apartment to interfere. 
There I found the parson’s wife go- 
ing to doctor the child. I forgot to 
tell you it bad been very il, and the 
apothecary said it must have some 
medicine. The parson’s wife, who 
had just stepped in to see poor Bet- 
ly, with some methodist tracts and a 
little veal pye in her basket (veal 
pye! why did not she bring pigeon ¢) 
had sent Betty’s eldest girl to her 
house for a little castor oil, which 
the doctor bad recommended. So, 
Editor, | came in, just when they 
were going to force it down the 
little chizen’s throat. Imagine the 
scream that ensued. I remonstrat 
ed---the child was free, they 
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had no right to violate his privileges 
—1 therefore took bottle and all, and 
threw them out at the window. For 
you know that one has a right in 
defence of liberty to break bottles, 
and burn houses, or seize the bank, 
or murder all the aristocrats in the 
kingdom. Huzza! our rights for 
ever !—My youngest child talks of 
Setting up a baby’s committee, at 
which it is to be resolved and carried 
by acclamation, that children are 
free—that they are not to be washed, 
dressed, vaccinated, or sent to school, 
but by their own consent, &c. &c. I 
should think, Editor, you would see 
the propriety of this measure. —Pray 
do read Cobbett’s works, (I do not 
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mean his Grammar ;) dear, food, 
incomparable man! They say, he is 
going to get a law made, that no 
man, woman, vr child, shall sit jp 
our new parliament under ten, or 
above a hundred and fifiy years 
of aye. Do not you think this g 
restric.’ on liberty ? I am sure 
my cid, just turned of five years, 
can talk against Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh as well as any of us, 
and is quite as good a judge of the 
necessity of reforming Parliament. 
—So good bye, Editor. Huzza! 
Liberty or death for ever ! 

A FEMALE RADICAL 

REFORMER. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ints for the improvement of Early 
Education and Nursery Discipline. 
London : Hatchard, 1819. pp. 188. 

ig is one of the most curious sole- 

cisms in the history and constitution 
of human society, that many of the 
vrossest errors should prevail upon 
points of the most obvious nature, 
and ofthe highest importance. Men 
are not mistaken merely as to the 
theory of comets, or the nature of 
mermaids, or the habits of the ani- 
malcule which people the sun-beam, 
but on many topics where mistakes 
are both fatal and easy of correction. 
It would be difficult to find any fact 
more confirmatory of a general posi- 
tion, than is that of the s/ate of educa- 
tion in this country of that which we 
have just laid down. ‘Till the work 
of Adam Smith, on the * Wealth of 

Nations,” commenced its assault on 

the schools and universities of Great 

Britain, some of those great bodies 

of learning were pursuing a plan of 

education for the higher Classes of 
society, upon a model by no means 
worthy of so advanced a period of 


the world, and in some respects not 
far removed above the institutions of 
the middle ages. Indeed, even now, 
the pian of education in our univer. 
sities, though very greatly improved, 
is still imperfect. In making this 
remark, we do not refer so much to 
the continuance of tie Aristotelian 
logic, and a few other instances of 
attachment to obsolete or useless 
forms, in one of them, as to the 
deficiency of religious instruction to 
students for the sacred profession, in 
the other. We are not about to en- 
ter upon the great question of the 
mode in which public education 1s 
conducted ; otherwise, the usual sys- 
tem of punishment, fagzing, the in- 
attention so often displayed to the 
moral principles, such as kindness, 
distributive justice, &C., might be 
forcibly urged in proof of the above 
position. 

But these errors are not col: 
fined to our colleges and public 
schools. In what a state has the 
education of the poor remained, till 
the new system of education roust® 
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the nation to a sense of its deficien- 
cies as s0 this important duty. Till 
taught by the course of events, it 
might have been thought impossible 
that a duty so long frofessed to have 
been discharged, should have been 
discharged so ill; and that a pursuit 
so widely cultivated, should be sus- 
ceptible of such great Improvement. 

But, whatever might have been 
the case in fudlic systems, where the 
children of which the tator has the 
charge are not his own, and where 
the interest is in a measure dissipat- 
ed by being divided among many 
scholars, it might at least have been 
expected, that domestic, and espe- 
cially parental, instruction, would 
have long since risen to something 
like practical perfection. A parent 
is so deeply interested inthe welfare 
of his child—his mind is so long 
bent upon the prosecution of this 
predominant object—his own per- 
sonal comforts are so much Involved 
in the successful pursuits of it—and 
the attention of so many persons is 
devoted to the same end, that it 
might be conceiveda few year's would 
bring to light every material disco- 
very, and preceding ages leave little 
for succeeding ones to perform. But 
this is far from being the fact. Till 
within a very few years, how rashly 
have children been committed to the 
hands of promiscuous instructers ; 
with what trash have their minds 
been surfeited in the form of story 
books ; how little attention especially 
has been paid to the education of the 
nursery, to the Character of those in- 
dividuals to whose administration the 
mind is intrusted in its most impres- 
sible years ! 

It is worthy of notice also, that 
since the public mind has been more 
forcibly directed to the momentous 
subject of education, the order in 
which this object has been pursued 
Has been the opposite to that which 
might have been anticipated. Our 


ue 


riters on educatien have not usnally 
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begun with the infant, and thence 
risen to a consideration of our duties 
to the youth. They have, in gene- 
ral, begun with the youth; hoping, 
that the evils of the existing system 
might be corrected at that period of 
life. But experience has taught the 
instructers of children, that their pu- 
pils come spoiled to their hands ; 
and that to cleanse the stream, they 
must g@ nearer to the fountain. They 
have accordingly, by degrees, di- 
rected their investigation to the ear- 
lier ages of life. And the present 
author, or authoress, (for the work 
is ascribed io a near female relation 
of a lady to whom the nation stands 
most deeply indebted for her meri- 
torious exertions to reform our pri- 
sons,) has carried us into the nursery, 
and has taught us that the very cradle 
is to be watched, and the first lisp- 
ings of reason to be regarded by the 
prudent guardian of the infant mind. 
It has frequently struck us, in con- 
sidering these facts, how great the 
contrast has been between the views 
of the ancients and moderns on this 
point. The former, without any 
view toa future world, were more 
watchful of the infant years of their 
children than many of the moderns, 
at least in those points which they 
thoughtofimportance. Quinctilian, 
for instance, has the following pas. 
sage, which, though intended to ap- 
ply simply to minor habits, is appli. 
cable a fortiori to moral ones. “ First 
of all, nurses ought to be free from 
all defects and impropriety of speech. 
Chrysippus wished every nurse to 
be a woman of skill—but at all events, 
he insisted that the best, according 
to the opportunities of the parent 
should be chosen. It is true, their 
morals ought te be the first conside- 
ration, but it is requisite they should 
speak with propriety. Their lan 


guage is that to which the child firs: 
listens, and his first attempt is the 
Imitation of their words. 
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received early in life; like vessels 
which retain the flavour early com- 
municated to them. The dyed wool 
can uever be restored to its original 
purity. And vicious habits adhere 
to us the most closely—for good ha- 
bits are easiiy corrupted into bad— 
but when have you known a bad 
habit transformed into a good one? 
Even a child, therefore, ought to 
learn nothing in bis earliest years 
which he will afterwards be com- 
pelled to unlearn.” 

To all this, in its moral applica- 
tion, as well as simply referring to 
minor aitainments, every reasonable 
person must assent; and if he has 
had experience in the education of 
children, he will feel convinced that 
there is no period of life of more 
importance than that in 
mind is most open to im- 
pression, either by the rude hand of 
ignorance and vice, or, under the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, by the 
fair characters of holiness and truth. 
Physicians have often said, that the 
vreat bulk of their patients ** come to 
them too late.’’ It 1s still more cer- 
tain, that the physicians of the mind 
have usually aright to urge the same 
complaint. The children committed 
to them, come often infected with 
diseases far beyond the reach of their 
art; and they fail to cure them, be- 


serious 
which the 


cause under any ordinary process 
they are incurable. 
It is on these accounts, indepen- 


dently of its intrinsic value, that we 
regard the little volume before us 
with much gratitude and respect. 
Its very title is a strong recommen- 
dation ; and we cannot but add, that 
the good sense and piety with which 
It is executed, are such as will scarce- 
ly leave a Christian parent excused, 
who does not seriously consider its 
precepts, and recommend them to 
those who are employed in the early 
culture of bis children. Its highly 


interesting to observe, that as vital 
religion advances in the country, our 
species begins to assume more Impor- 
eyes. 


tance in our Mr. Hall. in his 
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celebrated sermon on * Modern In§. 
delity,”’ justly observed,that an atheist 
was likely to butcher others without 
remorse ; for to him, the infliction of 
death was nothing more than « qj. 
verting the course ofa little red fluid 
called blood.’? Religion contem. 
plates every human being as an jm. 
mortal creature—aS a Creature jp 
whose case the habits of to-day may 
fix the circumstances of erernity, 

And consequently, it has raised wo- 
men to their proper Jot in society ; it 
has broken the fetters of the slave 

it has mitigated the horrors of war: 
it has softened, in many countries, 
the terrors of law; and now, it is 
giving even to infants a new dignity 
in the eyes of the community, invest. 
ing their carliest habits with the 
highest importance, and calling upon 
us to regard every little ark of bul- 
rushes as the depository, if not of a 
king or a legislator, yet of a being 
who may exchange in a moment this 
life of an hour for the unchanging 
existence of futurity, It is a satis- 
faction to trace out this gencral cha- 
racter and influence of the Gospel, 
and to find religion in this, as in 
other senses, “ justified of her 
children,’ and that the most de- 
cided Christians are the most anx. 
ious and persevering labourers in 
this department of benevolence an¢ 
utility. With the exception of ¢ 
very few writers, worldly philoso- 
phy has usually left the nursery 
to manage for itself. But religion 
as in the present volume, hus scat 
ed herself beside the cradle, and 
has dropped her gentle lessons like 


-¢ the dew of Hermon”’ on this hithe!- 


to neglected wilderness. 

The work to which we are I¢ 
ferring, begins by laying down the 
five following general principle: 
Success in education depends— 

1. More on prevention than cure 

2. On example, rather than 
precept and advice. 

3. On forming habits, 
inculcating rules. 

4. On regulating our 
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with reference to the formation of 
the character when matured, rather 
than by confining our views to the 
immediate effect of our labour. 

s On bearing in mind a just sense 
of the comparative importance of the 


objects at which we aim, 

Qur authoress’s first chapter Is on 
« Truth and Sincerity,”’ and the fol- 
lowing observations may be useful 
both in anursery and elsewhere.— 
Falsehood, under various forms, ts 
one of the most general vices of so- 
ciety. itis acrime sé easily perpe- 
trated, so difficult of detection, and 
ofien so conventent and productive, 
that the temptation to the Commis- 
sion of itis, perhaps, of all others 
the strongest. Let us hear our au- 
thoress. 


“Nothing, perhaps, is more beautiful, 
or more rare, than a character in which is 
no guile; guile insinuafes itself into our 
hearts and conduct to a degree of which we 
are little aware. Many who would be 
shocked at an actual breach of truth, are, 
notwithstanding, far from sincere in man- 
nerorconversation. ‘The mode in which 
they speak of others, when absent, is whol- 
ly incensistent with their professions to 
them, when present. They will relate a 
fact, not falsely, but leaning to that side 
which tells best for themselves ; they re- 
present their own actions in the fairest 
colours ; they have an excuse ever ready 
for themselves, and .oo often at the ex- 
pense of others. Such conduct, if not com. 
ing under the character of direct falsehood, 
is certainly a species of deceit, to be se- 
verely condemned, and strictly guarded 
against, not only in ourselves buc in our 
elildren ; for we shall find them early prone 
to art, and quick in imbibing it from others. 
It is not enough, therefore, to speak the 
truth ; our whole behaviour to them should 
be sincere, upright, fair, aod without arti- 
fice; and it is experience alone that can 
prove the excellent effects that will result 
from such a course of conduct. Let all 
Who are engaged in the care of children 
consider ita duty of primary, of essen- 
val importance, never to deceive them, 
never to employ cunning to gain their 
ends, or to spare present trouble. Let 
nem hot, for instance, to prevent a fit 

Christ. Observ. No. 212. 
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of crying, excite expectation of a pleasure 
which they are not certain can be procur- 
ed; or assure achild that the medicine he 
must take is nice, when they know to the 
contrary. If a question be asked them, 
which they are unwilling or unable to an- 
swer, let them treely confess ii, and be- 
ware of assuming power or knowledge 
which they donot possess: for all artifice 
is not only sinful, but is generally detected, 
even by children; and we shall expetience 
the truth of the old proverb, A cunning 
trick helps but once, and hinders ever af- 
ter.” No one who is not experimentally ac- 
quainted with children, would conceive how 
clearly they distinguish between truth and 
artifice; or how readily they adopt those 
equivocal expedients, in their own behalf, 
which, they perceive, are practised against 
them.” pp. 11—15 


Tne following observations are ve- 
ry judicious. 


“If we have grounds for supposing a 
child guilty of some common offence, al- 
though, as has before been remarked with 
regard to falsehood, it is better to ascertain 
the truth by evidence, rather than by the 
forced confession of the suspected party ; 
yet, sometimes it may be necessary toa 
question the child himself. This must be 
done with great Caution, not with the vebe- 
mence and hurry so commonly employed 
on such occasions 3 but with calmness and 
affection. We should forbid him to an- 
swer in haste, or without consideration ; 
reminding him of the extreme importance 
and happy consequences of truth; of our 
tenderness towards him, and willingress 
to forgive,if he freely co:.fess his fault, 
and shew himself upright and honourable 
infhis conduct: for truth bemy the corner- 
stone of practical proodness, we must be 
ready, when necessary, to sacrifice to it 
less important points, and, for the sake of 
this leading object,‘to pass over many smal- 
ler offences. 


‘‘T cannat close the subject before us, 
without a warning agains! a severe, repul- 
sive, disheartening, or satirical system, in 
the management of children Nothing is 
so likely to produce in them, especially ia 
those of timid dispositions, reserve, pusil- 
lanimity, and duplicity of character On 
the other hand, god discipline will greav'y 
promote habits of integrity and opeancss. 
But itts to be remembered, that the best 
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discipline is always combined with free- 
dom, mildness, sympatliv, and affection.” 
pp. 19—21. 


Let not our readers neglect to ob- 
serve the word “* satirical” in this 
passage. Children rarely understand 
a jest, or make any allowance for the 
excess usually tolerated in speeches 
half serious and half comic. Satire 
with them, therefore, often cuts to 
the very quick, and destroys all con- 
fidence and love towards the person 
employing it. 

The second chapter.on “ Authori- 
ty and Obedience,’ 1s very sensible. 
We shall only meke the following 
short extracts. 


“ What is more common than a weak, 
irritating exercise of power, which teases 
the child, and frets his tesnper, whilst it 
rarely commands his obedience *” pp, 24, 
25. 


‘It isthe result of experience that au- 
thority is to be established, rather by ac- 
tions than words. Whatis vulgarly called 
scolding, is altogether unnecessary : the 
government of the tongue is therefure es- 
sential to those engaged in the business of 
education. In mind and action we should 
be firm ; in manner, mild and quiet. It is 
acommon mistake to talk too much, to 
tnake too much noise, in managing chil- 


"7 


dren.” p. 27. 
“ With ehildren, a vigilant superinten- 


dance is required, but nut a frequent inter- 
ference. 


“The object of education, ‘is to pre- 
serve them trom evil, not trom childish- 
ness.” 


* We should, therefore, be very lenient 
to those errors, which are, more ‘ the de- 
fects of the age than of the individual,’ and 
which time, there is little doubt, will re- 
move, reserving our authority to be exer- 
cised with the more effect, on important 
occasions—such occasions, as bear upon 
fundamental principles and moral habits.” 

p. 29, 50. 
The third chapter is on “ Rewards 
Ms , 2 « © > 33 
and Punishments,Praise and Blame, 
—andit is partly founded on the just 
observation of Locke, one of our first 
and best instructors on nursery dls- 
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cipline—that those children who are 
the most chasused rarely prove the 
best men ; and that punishment, if 
it be not productive of good, will cer- 
tainly be the cause of much injury. 

The experience of the author ap- 
pears to correspond with this obser. 
vation, We extract her general ad 
vice as to punishments. 


** Not only the rod, but severe reproach, 
es, rough handling, tying to bed-posts 
the hasty slap, the dark closet, and every 
thing that might terrify the imagination 
are to be excluded from the nursery. If » 
nurse be under the necessity of punishing 
a child, she may confine him for a time ir 
alight room, remove him from table, o: 
allow Lim simply to suffer the natural con 
sequences of his offence. If he intention 
atly hurt his brother with a whip, the whi 
must, for atime, be taken from him, If he 
betray impatience and selfistiness at table 
let him be served the last, and with the 
least indulgence. Such gentle measures, 
administered with decision, will general 
suceerd, for itis mach more the certamt, 
and immediate execution, than the severi- 
ly, Of punishment, thatwillavail. A child, 
who is sure of being confined a quarter o! 
an hour, if he strike his companion, is less 
hkely to commit the offence than another 
who has only the apprehension that he ma: 
be detained an heur ; for the hope of es 
caping with impunity, adds no little farce 
to tenptation. Currection, also, is not te 
be unnecessa:ily delayed or prolonged.— 
Delay renders it less effectual, and more 
trying tothe temper ; whilst any needless 
continuance, in every wav, increases tlc 
evils, and iessens the benefits which migt 
result from it.” pp. S7--39. 


The following observations are set- 
sible and useful. 


«A well trained child, if affectionate! 
admonished after correction is over, Not 
being irritated at the idea that it may be 
continued, will genevally yield at once : bul 
it is not to be considered necessary to put 
this always tothe proof. He has comm: 
ted a fault, and has suffered the conseque” 
ces. Here it is often wisest to leave the 
affair for the time, choosing the earliest fa. 
veurable opportunity, when be has more 
perfectly recovered himself, for receivine 
his submission, and assuring bim of forgive 
ness.’ p. 41. 


“When achild has been punisied, 
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should be restored as soon as possible to state of union far superior to the sort 
uvcur; and when a has oe a of hollow truce esti blished by 4 mere 
' ested as if nothing had happened.— _. : . ; 
as te simular poet of his formal designation of waenlyy A ~_— 
it in peivate, as @ warning for the future; temper cCasliy finds pretexts for Wat: 
but. after peace has been made, to upbraid and the appropriation of properly Cal 
him with it, especially in the presence of never be so complete as to anvihi- 
others, is almost a breach of honour, and, late every such pretext. Atthe same 
certainly, a great unkindness. Under any time our authoress is doubiless right 
circumstances, to reproach children in com. | —— : aS OG 
pany is equauy useless and painful to them, [nD wishing to sce accurate notions on 
and is generally cone from irtitability of the subject of justice and property 
temper, with kittie view to their profit.” p. inculeated in early life ; and ull all 
42. the children of a family shall be as 
“ Children, therefore, should not be pu- sel{-denying: and as benevolent as 
lished for mere accidents, but mildiv warn. those early Christians, her advice on 
ed agaiast similar carelesuess ib future this head will hold good, We should 
Whereas some people shew much greater not, therefore, have made the pre- 
displeasure with a cluid for accidentally cedine remark, were we not afraid 
werthrowiog the table, or breaking « piece f - ; ’ . aieiaiee 
of china, than for telling an untruth ; or, if Cf Dy System by which sel IsHHess 
he hang his head, and will not shew off in might even afjieur to gain a single 
company, he is more blamed than for sel- point in its domi:ion over the heart. 
‘ishness in the nursery. Butdoes not such We need not add, that such is not 


treatment arise from preferring our own the intention of the writer of this 
gratification to the good of the child ? and litthe work 
can we hope, by thus doing, to improve bim — wore 


‘n the government of his temper, or to in- [he chapter, on ‘* Fearfulness,’ 
struct him in the true standard of rightand and “Fortitude,” appears to us par- 
wrong ?” p. 49. ticularly valuable. The objects. as 


; the authoress justly observes, which 

The remarks, in the chapter on we should have in view as to these 
“Temper,” are not less judicious points are to “secure our children 
than those we have already extract- {pom imayinary terrors, and to in- 
ed. spire them with that strength of 
In the next chapter, on “Justice,” ind which may enable them to 
reat Importance is attached to teach- meet, with patience and courage, 
ing children the distinction between «he real and unavoidable evils of 
their own property and that of others. Jife’ Atter some cautions to nur- 


Doubuless, much Surety hostility ses and others against the common 

may be prevented, by assigning to nursery stories of ghosts, &c. the 

each child his peculiar playthings, following general rule is laid down. 

nook, seat, &c. At the same time it - 

must be remenibered, how easily “Itisto be remembered, tbat the at 

selfishness blends itself with every tempt to touch the conscience, orto enforce 

feeling of the fallen heart. The first obedience by te: rifying the imagination, 1S, 

Christians had a community of pro- gamer every Term, te Re seerenenes, Be a. 

‘ together erroneous and highiy injurious. 

perty, under the reguiauion of pro- 574. 

per officers, who distributed to each 

individual according to his peculiar The following observations, and 

demands. And, thouch We Canhot Many others that follow, are also 

conceive such a regulation compati- very judicious. 

ble for any length of time with the 

habits of civilized society, a single pa ae 

lamily may, in some measure, approxt- Pr ab pital eRe. nas “ si emg 
: : they have imbibed those fears from which 

mate to it. The law of love, once we should most wish to guard them, much 

“arried into action, would secure a mav be done toward restoring them toa 


‘ef children are naturally of a timid, 
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healthful tone of mind ;—but it must be ef- 
fected by more than common skill, aid by 
measures the most gentle and unperceived. 
Direct opposition, upbraiding a child for 
his cowardice , accusing him of fearing the 
dark, of believing in ghosts, &c. will but 
establis!, or, perbaps, create the very evils 
we desire to counteract, If achild dread 
the dark, he must on no accuunt be forced 
into it, or left in bed against his will with- 
outa candie. We had better appear nei- 
ther to see his weakness, or consider it of 
importance, and for atime silently to yield 
to it, rather than to notice or oppose it ; at 
the same time, losing: no opportunity of in- 
‘using a counteracting principle.” pp. 73,74. 


““ We shall sueceed in the early cultiva- 
tion of fortitude and patience, chiefly by 
influence, and the careful formation of ha- 
bits. There are certam principles, how- 
ever, relating to the subjects before us, not 
to be prematurely brought torward, but ev- 
er to be kept in view ; tuoroughly to be 
established in our own minds, and strongly 
impressed upon those of our children, as 
their powers strengthen and opportunities 
offer. These are the principles of over- 
coming self, of struggling against natural 
infirmities, of enduring present pain, for 
the sake of future good, and, still more, 
of humble submission to the will of God, 
receiving, as from the hand of a gracious 
Vather, not only our many comforts and 
blessings, but the portion of sorrow and 
disappointment which he secs meet to dis- 
pense to us for our good. When inculcat- 
‘ng principles, we shall find it a great assis- 
cance with children, to enforce them by ex- 
amples, and to engage the feelings and 
:mMagination by interesting narratives,which 
may illustrate our instructions and elevate 
the mind. Such, on the subject before us, 
are the stories in Evenings at Home, on 
*T ue Heroism,’ and *Perseveraice against 
Fertune,—many parts of Sandford and 
Merton, and of ‘ ‘True Stores for Chil- 
dren’-—selections from the lives of eminent 
men, as of Howard, &c. From profane 
history, as the accounts of Regulus, of the 
citizens of Calais, &c. From the charac- 
ters of Scripture ; as Abraliam’s and Eli’s 
submission, Stephens martyrdom, and, 
above all, fromthe life and death of Him 
who set us a perfect ‘example that we 
should follow his steps,? whose history is 
ndeed too sacred to be rendered common, 
out must be imparted to children as they 
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are able to relish and to enter into it.” pp. 
84—86. 


We find the following sensible re. 
marks in the chapter on “ Industry, 
Perseverance,” &c. 


* Energy of mind, like power in mechan. 
ism, if once attained, may be directed and 
applied to a variety of objects ; but ihe 
want of this energy—an indifference, a 
spiritlessness of characte r—is a detect most 
difficult to be overcome. Oui ordinary re. 
sources are apt to fail with minds of this 
cast ; for, with them, the hope of obtanng 
a desired object; the wish for rewa:ds; 
the love of reputation, and even a sense of 
duty, will readily yield to every difficulty, 
and rarely triumph over that aversion to 
labour, which, if suffered to prevail, has a 
tendency to undermine whatever is excel. 
lent or valuable. In the treatment of chil. 
dren of this character, a double portion of 
patience and perseverance is t% quired ; 
and, with al! our eflurts, we may appear to 
effect very little ; but that Jitlle will pro- 
bably lead to more. We must observe their 
tastes ; and, if possible, excite activity, by 
presenting them with objects which par- 
ticularly accord with their inclination. We 
may sometimes, with those of pood dispo- 
sitions, accomplish our purpose, by engag- 
ing their affections, and working upon live 
more than upon fear. It will also be es- 
pecially necessary to guard against that 
deceit, which is, too often, the consequence 
of indolence ; for a child, habitually indo- 
lent, will make it his object to get through 
every employment, particularly his lessons, 
with as little trouble to himself as possi- 
ble ; and the consciousness of his ceficien- 
cies—the consciousness of having failed in 
duty, will, almost inevitably, induce bim to 
take refuge in falsehood or mean excuses. 
We should, therefore, as far as possible, 
avoid trusting such children to learn their 
lessons alove ; for this will be exposing 
them to temptation. Let it be an object 
lo give them employments which they can- 
not evade—from which there are no means 
of escaping ;—something to be done, and 
not merely to be learnt’? pp. 102-104. 


The following amiable passage 
will have many admirers among 
these whose cause it espouses 
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and ought to have many among their 
elders. 


“In cultivating habits of industry, appli- 
cation, and perseverance, we are to re- 


member that there is a medium to be ob- 


served in this, as in every other branch of 


education. ‘Ihese qualities are of so much 
value, that they demand a full share of our 
attention : but we are not so to pursue them 
as to infringe upon the necessary liberty, 
and the truest enjoyment of children. It 
ought again to be repeated, that all unne- 
cessary restraint is only so much unneces- 
sary evil. We must also treat with much 
tenderness that lassitade ‘and apparent in- 
dolence, which even slight indisposition 
will occasion in children. In the short 
time devoted to lessons, we may gradually 
employ a stricter discipline ; but, in play. 
hours, although it is a positive duty strong- 
ly to oppose listlesness and indolence, yet, 
with healthy and well trained children, we 
shall find little else necessary than to di- 
rect their activities, to encourage theiz pro- 
jects, and to add to their pleasures.” pp. 
115, 114. 


We have next some sound re 
marks on * Vanity,” ‘ Delicacy,” 
‘ Manners and Order ;” afd we then 
come to the supremely important to- 
pics of * Religious Instruction and 
Religious Habits.” To these chap- 
ters we confess ourselves to have 
turned with considerable anxiety. 
The melancholy fact is so often 
pressing upon our attention, of the 
children of religious parents aban- 
doning or neglecting the God of 
their fathers, that we were desirous 
of seeing whether any new lights 
would here be thrown upon so in- 
teresting a subject. We shall take 
the liberty, in conclusion, to touch 
briefly on this topic. In the mean 
time, let us listen to our sensible 
and pious author. 

The first extract we shall make 
will serve to exhibit the view taken 
by the writer, of the negligence ioo 
generally prevalent in the business 
of religious education. 


5] 


‘It is the deeply-rooted conviction, that 
‘1 bringing up achild, we have to do with 
4n immortal spirit, which can alone excite 
‘hat strength of feeling, and depth of inte. 


rest, essential to the performance of our 
highest duties toward him. That many 
well-meaning parents, who take it for 
granted, they are bringing up their families 
religiously, manifest so little earnestness in 
the cause : that religion is, in fact, mace so 
secondary an object, must, in many cases, 
be attributed to the want of strong practi- 
cal faith; to the want of a real and opera- 
tive belief in the solemn and repea'ed de- 
clarations of Scripture, that the present 
world is but a state of probation, and that 
on the short time spent here depends the 
everlasting condition of every individual.” 
pp. 137, 138. 


The author then refers to one 
cause of this neglect in some Chris- 
tian faumilies—that, depending upon 
Divine grace for the conversion of 
the child, they consider human en. 
deavours as a sort of disparagement 
of the treeness of the mercy of God, 
We believe there are such cases— 
but they are, we trust, not very com. 
mon, and are confined probably to 
persons of a semi-Antisomian cha- 
racter. In many such cases, which 
are charged upon principle, we 
should be disposed to consider the 
heglect rather as the result of indo. 
lence or indifference, than of sys- 
tem—of that sloth which s-crifices 
creeds and principles, and every 
thing else that stands in the way of 
self-indulgence. Nothing can be 
more obvious than that we honour 
God by the diligent use of the means 
which He has appointed; and dis. 
honour Him when we rely on his 
mercy 1n opposition to his truth. 

The following observations, on the 
manner of conveying religious in- 
struction, are valuable. 


“It is not to be forgotten, that as reli- 
gion is the most important, so also it is the 
most sacred of all subjects; and that al- 
though, from its importance, it is ever to be 
kent in view; vet, from its sacred charac 
ter, it must not be made tuo common vo: 
familar. 


“+ True religion,’ (a late valuable write: 
remarks,) * may be compared to a plum on 
the tree, covered with its bloom; me» 
gather the plum, and handle it, and turn 
and twist it about, till itis deprived of af! 
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a its native bloom and beauty.’ We are in dren: wisdom is required in communica: 
md +. danger of doing this, if we impart religious ing it to them, that we may give then 
- >” instruction as a task, either to ourselves or ‘food convenient for them,’ nourishine 


our pupils: if we attempt to teach the sa- them, not with strong meat, but with « the 
cred truths of Christianity, whilst we have sincere mik of the word, that they may 


: little sense of their beauty or of the savour grow theveby ;’ Making the best use of the 
ot that aiterds them; if we are in the habit natural and gradual! opening of their under. 
, of bringing forward religion without acor- standings : ard we may acknowiedge, with 
ei responding feeiimg and reverence; if we thankfulness, that there is something in 
a can talk of it with the bps whilst the heart the buman mind which answers to ‘the 


is little alive to the subject ; and if we im- most simple and sacred truths athe Mind 


isi perceptibly adopta reiigious tone, because of man seems forined to receive tie idea of 
(te ee it prevails amongst th se about us. By Him who gave it being. A premature ac. 
wees this mode of proceeding, we may encou. curacy of rehigrous knowledve is not to be 
ef rr rage in those under our influence an out. desired with children; but that the views 
4% J ward profession of what is good; but we of Divine truth which they receive, should 
y; 1%; are not likely to foster that substantial and be sound and scriptural, and so communi. 

e, practical principle, which is the hfeofreli- cated as to touch the conscience. If the 


pp. 140, 141. conscence be touched; if the fear of God 
be excited; a fearto offead him; a dread 

No less valuable ape the remarks of sin; there 1s somethi.g 10 work upon, 
which follow. anda fuundation is laid for advancement jn 
religion, as the character ripens But we 
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» Oy Bee 66 Although we would not jessen the are & t to forget the general balance ot 
ia"! value of other means of instruction, it is SeMpture, or to give force to one part by 
; evident that the most important and purest overlooking another. ‘Thus, in eur cndea- 
oe source of religious knowledge, is the sim- Yours to touch the conscience, and to ex- 
: } y- ple, unprejudiced study of the Bible. If cite a dread of sin, we mus: also be carefu! 

hai. ’ 5 oud ow : w ee , a 
ee we take the Scriptures in their regular or- $0 Fepresent our Creator as the God of 
love, the God of peace, the Father of mer. 


der, omitting only these parts which are 
above the comprehension of children, 
they will supply ‘that which is able to 
make them wise unto salvation,’ every 
: Christian doctrine, every important pre- 


te 


cies,—to direct tlie atiention of ow cil 
dren ‘to that Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world ;’ that the resul! 
of our labours may, with the Divine bles 
sing, be a union of fear ana love in thy 
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BS 4 cept will be presented in succession, and 

i will afford the most favourable opportunity hearts of our pupils : inat tenderness of con- 

ti for useful observations and individual ap- 8¢!ence should not lead to the spirit of bon. 

*) og plication ; and these will be must likely to dage; nor fear degenerate into religious 
terror, and, consequently superstilion.” pp 


prove beneficial when they spring naturally 
trom the subject before us, and from the 
lively feeling which it excites. Fenelon 
advises, that we should not only tell chil- The reader will afterwards find 


dren that the Bible is interesting and de- some excelient remarks on ‘“ devo- 
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own; Sif ye love me, keep my command. 
ments. We must not, therefore, force 
either the feelings or expression; satisfied, 
that. vf the true principles of Christianity 
have taken possession of the heart, it will, 
necessarily, manifest itself in something 
better than in words or profession.” pp. 


169, 17U. 


The work closes with a Cheering 


address to mothers, on the probable 
success of their labours. The au- 
thor refers to the names of Augus 
tine, Hall, Hooker, Herbert, Philip 
Henry, Sir Wim. Jones, Newton, 
and Cecil, as examples of the benefit 
ef maternal instruction. The cata- 
locus might be indefinitely extend- 
ed. We have frequently been struck, 
in considering the lives of eminent 
servants of God, (where even there 
has been a strenuous, and, perhaps, 
an undue effort to magnify the grace 
of God by giving to the Conversion 
of the individuai a character of sud- 
denness) by observing bow often, in 
their earliest years, they have disco- 
vered feelings of contrition under 
the gentle and holy tuition of a pi- 
ous mother. There is often a dawn 
of religion in the soul which is for. 
fotten in watching the splendour of 
the risen day. ‘There is often, as it 
were, a prelude in the mind, to 
which, however unheard by others, 
a mother listens with gratitude and 
joy, a8 predictive of the improved 
melody of future years. And there 
are MaNy parents who fall asleep in 
Christ, despairing of the success of 
‘heir hours of toil and watching over 
a thankless child, who shall not, per- 
naps, be undeceived till they see that 
child accepted and glorified amidst 
‘he spirits of the just. 

On the whole, the writer of this 
work has discharged an important 
duty to the public. We think this 
little work supplies many evidences 
ofa regulated, sensible, pious, and 
amiable mind. The observations 
are evidently founded upon experi- 
ence. Indeed, almost, all theories 
*n such subjects, which are not con. 





firmed by experiment, are likely to 
be of little worth ; for of ali specula- 
tions, none are more Commonly in- 
accurate thana frior’ speculations 
on the human mind.—But we pro- 
Ceed now, in conclusion, to offer a 
Very few observations on the subject 
of the failure of education among 
parents who have the reputation of 
religion. As faras our own experi- 
ence has gone, there is nothing in 
the case which ought to discourage 
a pious parent in the cheerful and 
zealous prosecution of this impor 
tant duty. 

In the first place, then, we con- 
ceive that many of those parents who 
have the reputation of piety, do not 
by any means possess the religion 
for which their own party give them 
credit. The state of religion was, 
for a long time, so low 1n this coun- 
try, that the reputation of piety was 
purchased ata very Cheaprate. A 
general, when he has few troops un- 
der his banner, is tempted to add 
even the doubtful to the muster roll. 
And toe the present moment, many, 
we fear, are accredited as religious 
characters upon very insufficient 
erounds The adoption of a peculiar 
language—shunning a few public, 
troublesome, and expensive amuse- 
ments—attendance upon a particular 
place of worship—countenancing 3 
few religious societies—all thesc 
easy and not necessarily pious quali. 
tics or habits, are often construed 
into so many decisive evidences of « 
heart right with God. And especial- 
ly in the case of the child of pious 
parents, the more religious par‘ 
of the community are willing to 
take for granted the inheritance 
of reiigious principles. Besides 
as such young persons are or- 
dinarily familiar with the language 
of religion, there is a temptation & 
vive them credit for the thing itse! 
But is all this just? Weare not cor 
tending for harshness and suspicio: 


and bigotry in judginge of others 
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or that we should fall into the error 
of conceiving that the prophets of 
the Lord are reduced to one, when 
there are thousands who have not 
bowed the knee to the world. Dut 
we are contending for the Honour of 
religion, and that the faults of the 
worldly should not be charged upon 
the servants of God. These spuri- 
ous professors of religion abound in 
society. And surely, the defects of 
their children cannot be justly im- 
puted to a religious education. Such 
individuals are, of all others per- 
haps, most certain to vitiate the mind 
of a child Their life is often a 
course of the deepest dissimulation 
with God and man. It is, in fact, 
“one great lie’? from beginning to 
end. And are not young persons, 
accustomed to contemplate such cha- 
racters from their earliest’ years, 
cast upon the world under the most 
trying circumstances’ Can it be 
wondered that children thus educat- 
ed grow up either to assume the 
mere garb of religion, or to disbe- 
lieve and despise it altogether: 

But if the children of some fami- 
lies suffer from the hypocrisy of their 
parents, there are stil! more who suf- 
fer from their inconsistency. Many 
are the parents who, though distin- 
cuished for their strictness and con. 
sistency in the infancy of their chil- 
dren, have since that period greatly 
swerved from their original habits. 
In some instances, this deterioration 
of life has followed an increase of 
worldly connexions, or of personal 
wealth and consideration. in some, 
itis the fruit of that growing insen- 
sibility which is the frequent com- 
panion of old age. In some, it is 
the result of a mistaken opinion that 
those habits will be safe for their 
children which they think, in their 
advanced years, little injurious to 
themselves.—=-But, whatever be the 
cause, the fact is certain. This relax- 
ation of habits#@requently takes place 
in families which have long walked 





in the path of strictness and purity, 
It certainly is not wonderful if chi}. 
dren, so exposed, sink into the 
snares of the world. The piety of 
the parents was not nursed up to 
strength and vigour in such an at- 
mosphere ; and why should they try 

a process with their children, so dif 
ferent from that which matured their 
own religious character? 

But not todwell on examples such 
as these, let us take the case of 
persons who are really endeavouring, 
in simplicity of heart and practice, 
to educate their children for God, 
and whose general habits are liable 
to no such imputations as those to 
which we have already referred. 
Even here, we seem continually to 
discover sufficient causes for the dis- 
appointments of pious hope, as to 
the families of such parents. 

In some instances, we find the 
most careless indulgence of the chil- 
dren of religious families in habits 
opposed to a holy and self-denying 
life. 

In others, we see a perpetual con- 
flict between the parents themselves, 
as to the discipline and regulation 
of the family. 

In others, we see Religion asso- 
ciated with qualities so truly disa- 
greeable that it would be difficult 
indeed to Jove her in such company. 

In some instances, the parents are 
so much occupied in public con- 
cerns=-—in schools, and societies, in 
committees, and conversations—as 
to find no leisure, and to retain no 
taste, for the simple, quiet, unosten- 
tatious duties of their family. 

In others, though a profession of 
relizion is made, and outwardly 
maintained, there is in the interior 
of the family, little of religious con- 
versation, little of a devotional spirit 
little of an endeavour to maintain 
that nearness to God, and devout com- 
munion with Him, which are the 
highest joy and privilege of a ser 
vant of Christ. Ila some religious 
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circles, day after day seems to pass 
over, and little more of piety to dis- 
cover itself than an occasional re- 
cognition of some scriptural truth ; 
ora denunciation of some real or sup- 
posed error in others ; or a cold, 
formal, and heartless discharge of 
the public offices of religion. What 
the young appear chiefly to need, is 
personal appeal ; friendly communi- 
cation; gentle and tender remon- 
strance; generous and prompt com- 
mendation ; encouragement ; serious 
and private Conversation ; efforts a 
little out of the beaten track, varied 
in their circumstances, and discover- 
ing in the teacher a heart deeply im- 
pressed and tenderly alive to the 
well-being of the scholar. The 
beautiful simile in Goldsmith well 
illustrates Our meaning. 


“ And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies ; 

He tried each art, reproved each dull de. 
lay; 

4llured to brighter worlds and led the 
way.” 


We are persuaded, that in the 
mere practice of family instruction 
and frayer much is to be accom- 
plished, under the Divine blessing, 
by an attempt to infuse simplicity, 
personality, readzty, into all that is 
said. The instructions of the family 
circie often presuppose too much 
knowledge and piety In the persons 
addressed. They are frequently too 
scholastic and didactic, and have too 
little of affection and nature, and of 
the wir of serious and tender conver- 
sation. Among other benefits which 
may arise from a consideration of 
these simple facts, is, that many who 
have hitherto conceived themselves 
tobe disqualified for expositors of 
Scripture in their families, may take 
courage, and assure themselves, that 
the very simplicity of their charac- 
ters, and their inaptitude to soar 
above the language of solemn and 
affectionate conversation, are possibly 
Christ. Obsery. No. 212 
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among the very circumstances which 
qualify them to teach their house- 
holds with success. 

Happy stall we be, if a single ob- 
servation of vut own, or of the valua. 
ble author of the little work before 
us, should lead but one parent to the 
more serious consideration of his or 
her domestic duties. It is a striking 
fact in the sacred volume, that the 
individual of whom the Apestle says, 
he had “no man like minded,’”’ was 
one who had been early nuriured in 
the bosom of female piety, and from 
his childhood had “ known the Scrip- 
tures.’ And we cannot but con. 
celve that the purest and most ex- 
alted state of things willarise in the 
church when religion is thus com- 
municated, under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, from parent to child ; 
when the first lessons shall be the 
lessons of devotion, and the first 
breathings of the infant lips be aspi- 
rations of prayer and praise. How 
lovely is the picture presented to us, 
by the hand of Inspiration, of those 
happy times! “ I will pour my Spi- 
rit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
upon thine offspring—and they shall 
spring up as among the grass, as 
willows by the water courses. One 
shall say, | am the Lord’s, and ano- 
ther shall call himself by the name 
of the God of Jacob.” 

On fiarents, then, we would ear- 
nestly cail, to hasten, as far as inthem 
lies, that glorious period. Let them 
not doubt, that he who so delights to 
borrow their tithe—to call himself 
the * Father’’ of his people—is will- 
ing to assist their inability, and to 
vive effect io their hut.blest labours. 
He wiil shed the gentle ind holy dew 
of his blessisg upon them: ** [ will 
be a Father to them, and they shall 
be my sons and daughiers, saith the 
Lord Almighty.’ Let parents re- 
member, that they have this simple, 
erand, and all.sufficient rule for the 
administration of their families, to 
be, as far as possible, that to their 
children which God ts to themselves.”’ 
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Let, as iar as practicable, the same 
principles and rules prevail in their 
government of their families, which 
constitute the scheme of tie Divine 
covernment of the great family of 
man. Let not difficulties discourage 
them. It is an affecting considera- 
tion, that although the great Father 
of the universe has in heaven a hap- 
py, holy, and innumerable family, 
who never disobeyed, and who walt, 
ever on the wing, with filial obedi- 
ence to fulfil his commands, he has 
not disdained to regard the returning 
prodigals of his family who, scatter- 
ed over the earth, linger out a life 
of trial and difficulty in their fallen 
state. Here is ourexample. There 
is no individual on whom the eye of 
Heavenly Compassion is not fixed, 
and over the first lispings of whose 
contrition the angels of God are not 
willing to rejoice. 

We cannot quit this subject, with- 
out calling on our younger readers 
to remember the responsibility of 
their condition. A parent may be 
viewed as the representative of Him 
who guides and controls heaven and 
earth. Therefore, undutifulness to- 
wards a parent has ever been consi- 
dered a crime allied in spirit and 
character to that of impiety to God. 
The ancients described our duty to 
God and parents by the same word. 
Let them, then, beware of trifling 
with ins'ructions, invested with such 
a character, and armed with such 
authority. Aud, to say nothing of 
the future and eternal consequence 
of this neglect, let them not treasure 
up to themselves the poignant dis- 
tress of those who are compelled to 
stand over the tomb of a parent 
whose instructions they have wasted 
or disobeyed. We shall not, on the 
present occasion. do more than advert 
to the happy contrast ; to the delight 
of endeavouring to pay back to a pa- 
rent,in the coin most valued by him, 
the loans and gifts of early tender- 
ness and affection; to the pleasure 
of nourishimg with our youthful fires, 
the half-extinguished spark of feel. 
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ing, and trust, and joy, in a mind 
sinking under the burden of decrepj. 
tude and old age; and to the satis. 
faction of seeing their dying eyes 
Close upon us, in the joyful hope of 
meeting us atthe resurrection of the 
just, and seeing us stripped of aij 
our infirmities and corruption, and 
soaring into the pure serene of the 
Divine Presence.—But we will not 
proceed farther. The reciprocal 
duties of parent and child, in the 
business of education, would supply 
matter for volumes instead of a sin. 
gle paper. We shall always rejoice 
to see our able and experienced cor- 
respondents recurring to the topic. 
We earnestly trust, that these mutual 
duties may be every day increasing- 
ly loved and practised; and_ that 
“holy families”? may be continually 
springing up to cheer the fainting 
courage of the ministers of God 
upon earth, and to supply new 
themes of ecstacy in heaven, tothose 
pure spirits who rejoice over onc 
sinner that repenteth. 


Antinomianism Unmasked, being ai 
Inguiry into the Distinctive Charac- 
teristics of the two Disfensations of 
Law and Grace. By Samvel 
CuasE, A. M. With a Preface, by 
the Rev. Roperr Hatt, A. M. 
London: biack and Son. 1819 
pp. 291. 


We have entered so_ frequently, 
and at such length, into the nature 
and baneful effects of the Antino- 
mian heresy, that we need do lite 
on the present occasion, except te 
introduce to our readers one of the 
most able treatises which we re- 
member to have seen on the sub- 
It is ushered into the world 


ject. 
under the auspices of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, whose name alone 


would be a sufficient guarantee fol 
its merits ; and without ourselves 
concurring fully in all of Mr. 
Shase’s views, we agree most cof 
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dially with his eloquent friend in the 
sceneral excellence and utility of his 
work. 

On opening the volume before us, 
we found ourselves somewhat in the 
condition of persons invited to enter 
and survey a spacious temple, but 
who are SO captivated with the beau- 
sjes of the portico, as almost to for- 
wet the immediate object of their 
visit. Lhe fact was, that we had 
zwice perused Mr. Hall’s introduc- 
tion, before we could bestow a 
thougiut upon the treatise to which 
it is prefixed. We should most 
xladls defraud our author of the 
copy right of the whole of this va- 
Juable pretace ; and should almost 
venture Upon the terrors of a Chan- 
cery injunction, were not our own 
limits a sufficient one. We must, 
however, present our readers with 
the following ample extracts. Mr. 
Hall thus pourtrays the Antinomian 
eharacter; and those who have wit- 
nessed it will readily recognise the 
well-marked lineaments. 


“In their own estimation, its disciples 
are a privileged class, who dwell in a se- 
cluded region of unshaken security, and 
lawless liberty, while the rest of the Chris- 
tian world are the vassals of legal bondage, 
toiling in darkness and in chains. Hence, 
whatever diversity of character they may 
display in other respects, a haughty and 
bitter disdain of every other class of pro- 
fessore is a universal feature. Contempt 
and hatred of the most devout and en- 
lightened Christians out of theirown pale, 
seems one of the most essential elements 
oftheir being; nor were the ancient Pha- 
risees ever more notorious for ‘ trusting in 
themselves that they were righteous, and 
lespising others.’ 


“Of the force of legitimate argument 
chey seem to have little or no perception, 
having contracted an inveterate, and perni- 
cious habit, of shutting their eyes sgainst 
‘he plainest and most pointed declarations 
of the word of God. The only attempt 
‘they make to support their miserable sys- 
tem, is to adduce a number of detached 
and insulated passages of Scripture, furci- 





~o 


bly torn from their context, and interpreted 
with more regard to their sound, than to 
their meaning, as ascertained by the laws 
of sober criucism, Could they be prevail- 
ed upon to engage in serious cispasstonate 
controversy, some hope might be indulged 
of reclaiming ‘hem ; their errors would ad- 
mit of an easy confutation: but the mis- 
fortune is, they seem to feel themselses as 
much released trom the restraints of rea- 
son, as of moral obligation ; and the intoxt- 
cation of spiritual pride has incomparably 
more influence in forming their persuasions 
than the light of evidence. As far as they 
are concerned, my expectation of benefit 
from the following treatise is far from 
being sanguine.” pp. v, vi. 


The mode in which Mr. Hall 
retraces the progress of Antinoml- 
anism, Is an interesting specimen of 
his power of taking up a Common- 
place subject in a new point of view, 
and presenting it under such colours 
as bear the stamp of practical wis- 
dom, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the human heart. 


‘*To trace the progress of Antinomian- 
ism, and investigate the steps by which it 
has gradually attained its fearful ascenden. 
cy though aninteresting inquiry,would lead 
me far beyond the limits of this preface. 
Suffice it to suggest a few circumstances 
which appear to me to have contributed not 
a little to that result. When religious 
parties have been long formed, a certain 
technical phraseology, invented in order to 
designate the peculiarities of the respective 
sysiems, naturally grows up: what custom 
has sanctioned, in process of time becomes 
law, and the slightest deviation from the 
consecrated diction comes to be viewed 
with suspicion and alarm. Now the tech- 
nical language appropriated to the expres- 
sion of the Calvinistic sysiem in its nicer 
shades, however justifiable in itself, has, 
by its perpetual recurrence, narrowed the 
vocabulary of religion, and rendered obso- 
lete many modes of expression which the 
sacred writers indulge without scruple. 
The latitude with which they express them- 
selves on various subjects, has been gra- 
dually relinquished ; a scrupulous and sys- 
tematic cast of diction has succeeded to the 
manly freedom and noble negligence they 
ure accustomed to display ; and many ex- 
pressions, employed without hesitation in 
Scripture, are rarely found, except in the 
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direct form of quotation, in the mouth of a 
modern Calvinist.” pp. vii, vill. 


“The paucity of practical instruction, 
the practice of dwelling almost exclusively 
in the exercise of the ministry on doctrinal 
and experimental topics, with a sparing: in- 
culcation of the precepts of Christ, and the 
duties of morality, is abundantly sufficient, 
without the sligitest admixiure of error, 
to produce the effect of winch we are 
speaking ; nor is it to be doubted, that even 
holy and exemplary men have by these 
means paved the way for Antinomianism, 
When they have found tt necessary to ad- 
vert to points of morality, and to urge them 
on scriptural motives. the difference be- 
tween these, and their usual strain of in- 
struction, has produced a sort of mental 
revulsion. Conscious, meanwhile, that 
they have taught nothing but the pure and 
uncorrupted word of God, bave inculcated 
no doctrine but what appears to be sus- 
tained ity the fair interpretation of that 
word, they are astonished at perceiving the 
eager impetuosity with which a part of 
their hearers rush into Antinomian ex- 
cesses; when a thorough investigation 
might convince them, that though they 
have inculcated truth, it has not been al- 
toyvether ‘as it is in Jesus;’? that many 
awakening and alarming considerations fa- 
miliar to the Scriptures have been neglect- 
ed, much of their pungent and practical 
appeal to the conscience suppressed, and a 
profusion of cordials and stimulants admt- 
nistered, where cathartics were required. 


‘In the New Testament, the absolute 
subserviency of doctrinal statements to the 
formation of the principles and habits of 
practical piety is never lost sightof: we are 
continually reminded, that obedience is the 
end of all knowledge and of all religious 
imoressions. But the tendency, itis to be 
fea‘ed, of much popular and orthodox in- 
struction, is to bestow on the belief of cer- 
tain doctrines, combined with strong reli- 
gious emotion, the importance of an ulti- 
mate object, to the neglect of that great 
principle, that ‘circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision nothing, but the keep- 
ing of the commandments of God’ While 
it is but candid to suppose that some are 
becut! d through the * good words and fair 
speeches,’ by which the a: ostles of Antino- 
mianisea recommend themselves to the un- 
learned and unstable, it can scarce be 
doubted that they are chiefly indebted for 
‘heir success to the aversion which many 
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feel to Christianity as a practical system. 
Divest it of its precepts and its Sanctions 
represent it as a mere charter of privileges. 
a provision for investing a certain dues 


with a title to eternal life, independent of 


every moral discrimination, and it will be 
earerly embraced ; but it will not be the 
religion of the New Testament: it will not 
be the religion of Him who closed his Ser 
mon on the Mount by reminding his hear. 
ers, that he who *heareth his sayings and 
doeth them not, shall be likened to a man 
who built his house upon the sand, and the 
storm came, and the rains desce: ded, and 
the winds blew, and beat on thar heuse, 
and it fell, because it was founded upon the 
sand ’ 


‘¢ The most effectual antidote to the 
leaven of Antinomanism will probably be 
found in the frequent and earnest inculca. 
tion of the practical precepts of the Gospel, 
in an accurate delineation of the Christian 
tem) er, ina specific and minute exposition 
of the personal, social, and relative duties, 
enforced at one time by the endearing, at 
another by the alarming, motives which 
Kevelation abundantly suggests. To over- 
look the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel under the pretence of advancing 
the interests of morality, is one extreme ; 
to inculcate those doctrines, without habi- 
tually adverting to their purifying and 
transforming influence, is another, not less 
dangerous. If the first involves the folly 
of attempting to rear a structure without a 
foundation, the latter leaves it naked and 
useless. 


‘¢ A Jarge infusion of practical instruction 
may be expected to operate as an altera- 
tive in the moral constitution. Without 
displacing a single article from the estab 
lished creed, without modifying or chang 
ing the minutest particle of speculative be- 
lief, it will generate a habit of contemplat- 
ing religion in iis true character, as a Sys- 
tem of moral government, as a wise and 
gracious provision for re-establishing the 
dominion of Ged in the heart of an apostate 
creature. Though there must unques- 
tic nably be a perfect agreement bet w'xt all 
revealed truths, because truth is ever con- 
sistent with itself, yet they are not ali 
adapted to produce the same immediate 
impression. They contribute to the same 
ultimate object, ‘ the perfecting the man of 
God,’ by opposite tendencies ; and while 
some are immediately adapted to inspire 
confidence and joy, others are fitted tc 
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produce vigilance and fear; like different 
species of diet, Which may in their turn be 
equally conducive to health, though their 
action on the system be dissimilar. Hence 
‘tis of great importance, not merely that 
‘he doctrine that 1s tauglit be sound and 
scriptural, but that the proportion main- 
rained beiwixt the various articles of reli- 
gious wmstrucuon coincide, as far as possi- 
Sle, witht e mspired model, that each doc- 
rine occupy its proper place in the sale, 
that the whole counsel of God be unfolded, 
and no one part of revealed truth be pre- 
sented with a frequency and piominence 
which shall cast the others into shade. 
The progress of Antinomsaotsm, if 1 am 
aot greatly mistaken, may be ascribed ina 
creat measure to the neglect of these 
precautions, to ah intemperate and almost 
exclusive inculcation of doctrinal points. 


«Even when the necessity of an exem- 
clary conduct is enforced upon Christians, 
an auenuve and intelligent hearer will fre- 
quently perceive a manifest diflerence be- 
tween the motives by which it is urged, 
and those which are preserted by the in- 
spied writers. The latter are not atraid 
of reminding every description of profes- 
sors without exception, that ‘if they live 
afier the flesh they shall che ;? and that they 
willthen only ‘be partakers of Christ, if 
they hold fast the beginning of their confi- 
dence, and rejoicing of their hope firm 
uito the end.’ while too many content 
themselves with insisting on considerations, 
which, whatever weight they may possess 
on a devout and tender spirit, i is the first 
effect of sinful indulgence to impair. Of 
ihis nature is the menace of spiritual de- 
seruon, darkness, absence of religious con- 
solatiin, and other spiritual evils, which 
willalways be fuund to be less alarming, 
just in proportion to the degree of religious 
deciension To combat the moral distem- 
pers to which the professors of religion are 
liable by such antidores as these, is appeal- 
ing to a certain refinement of feeling which 
the disease has extinguished or diminish- 
ed, instead of alarming them with the pros- 
pectofdeath. It is not by sentimental ad- 
dresses, nor by an appea! to the delicacies 
and sensibilities of a soul diseased, that the 
Apostles proposed to alarm the fears, or 
revive the vigilance of disorderly walkers ; 
‘hey drew aside the veil of eternity ; they 
presented the thought, in all its terror, of 
‘he coming of Christ ‘as a thief in the 

ght.’ T would not be understoed tu in- 


sinuate that the more refined topics of ap- 
peal may noi occasionally be resorted to 
with great propriety: all I would be sup- 
posed to regret is the exclusive employ- 
ment of a class of considerations, of one 
order of mouves, derived from religious 
sensibility, io the neglect of those which 
ure founded on eternal prospects and in- 
teresis. As it is seldom safe for an ac- 
countable creature to lose sight of these 


in his most elevated moments; so least of 


all can they be dispensed with, in the sea- 
son of successful temptation. It is then 
especially, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
Whatever may have been our past profes. 
sion or attainments, that we need to be 
reminded of the awful certainty of future 
retribution, to recall to cur remembrance 
that ‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap?’ If, in the scheme of doctrine 
we have embraced, we suspect there is 
something incompatible with the use of 
such admonitions, we may be assured, 
either that the doctrine itself is false, or 
that our inference from it ts errovecus; 
since no speculative tenets inseligeen can 
be so indubitably certain, as the usiversali- 
ty of the moral government of God.” pp. 
Xx—xvil. 


We now advance with great plea- 
sure to Mr. Chase’s work, which is 
divided into ten chapters, each of 
which we shall briefly notice in its 
order, 

The first is, on the import of the 
phrase “ The kingdom (or reign) of 
heaven,” and its synonime, * The 
kingdom (or reign) of God,” as used 
to designate the Gospel-dispensation. 
Our author considers, that these 
phrases, which were employed both 
by our blessed Lord and his fore- 
runner, ought sull to be retained, anc 
that the substituted phrase, “ The 
Gospcl-dispensation,”’ though not al 
together improper, cannot lay claim: 
to so high an authority, or be consi. 
dered as equally significant and ex.- 
pressive. He very justly observes. 
that the two expressions, though 
intended to be synonymous, are not 
so; because, though they relate te 
the sume object, they present it to 
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our minds under different aspects. 
‘The scriptural one embraces in Its 
vast amplitude of meaning, the whole 
scheme of our redemption, while the 
modern one comprehends but a part 
of it. The term * Gospel.dispensa- 
tion,’’ our author conceives, implies 
in 1:8 general acceptation, little more 
of the economy of redemption, than 
the gracious provision which God 
has made for the pardon of sin and 
the restoration of apostate man to his 
favour. It confines the “ glad tidings” 
of salvation to the proclamation of 
forgiveness and reconciliation to God 
through the bloodof the Cross. But 
the phrase, * the kingdom of heaven,” 
while it necessarily supposes al! this 
as laying the basis of the Messiah’s 
spiritual empire, includes further— 
what is equally essential in the con- 
sututios of the scheme of our re- 
demption, and equally cheering to 
every good man—the re-establish- 
ment of God’s original dominion in 
the human heart. 

Suchd is an outline of Mir. Chase’s 
argument, which Js supported at con- 
siderable length by adequate Scrip- 
ture testimony. It 1s not our habit 
to contend for parucular expressions 
where the meaning is intended to be 
ihe same; yet we think, in this in- 
stance, that our author has succeed- 
ed in proving that the scriptural 
phrase, which ts now hardly intelli- 
gible to an ordinary reader, was the 
more expressive of the two, and bad 
vetter have been retained. We are 
jot, indeed, quite sure that the phrase 
‘the kingdom of God,” was originails 
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in its privileges, others as exclusive. 
ly in Its commands; some merely as 
a scheme of pardon, others merely 4s 
a rule oft lite. The term “the king 
dom of God,” it must be owned. is 
capable of embracing all these megp. 
ings ; and though itis probably now. 
too obsolete to be generally revived 
in its original signification, we think 
Mr. Chase has very fairly urged i, 
as an argument agalnist those views 
of the Christian economy wiich sub. 
tract from that economy every thing 
that appears in the shape of precept 
and obedience. 

The second chapter Is entitled,“On 
the Analogy between the Mosaic and 
Christian Dispensations.”’ Without 
entering on other numerous points of 
restmblance, the author proceeds to 
discuss one only ; namely, that as the 
design of Jehovah’s redeeming Israe} 
from the yoke of Egyptian bondage 
was the establishment of his future 
empire over them, so the redemption 
of the true Israel of God by the death 
of Christ, is but a preparatory step in 
the work of our salvation, laying the 
foundation ofthe Messiah’s kingdom, 
in the complete establishmeni o! 
which the gracious purposes of God 
towards his people receive their ful! 
accomplishment. As Jehovah, Mr 
Chase remarks, delivered the twelve 
tribes of Isracl from the heavy yoke 
af their Egyptian task-masters ¢hat 
they might serve him,so Cheist rescues 
his people from their more cruel bon: 
dage and more hopeless captivity ' 
Satan, that he may capacitate them 
to become his willing and obedies 
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Mr. Chase proceeds to shew, that 
the righieous laws by which Jehovah 
administered his government are 
every where in the Je wish Scriptures 
represented us among the most emi- 
nept of those advantages which re- 
sulted from the redemption from 
Egypt. “ He shewed his words unto 
Jacob, his statutes and his judgments 
unto Israel,” wos the grateful ac- 
kpowledgment of the inspired Psal- 
mist, who agreed with Moses and all 
the other eminent men of Israel, that 
the sacred code of duties under 
which they lived, far from being 
grievous infliction, was the highest 
mark of God’s favour towards them, 
and a privilege which they enjoyed 
beyond all other nations of the world. 


“Every pious Israelite esteemed God's 
holy law his richest inberitance. The corn, 
and wine, and oil, in which the land of Ca- 
naan abounded, might present the stron- 

gest altractions to those who knew not 
God, and desired not the knowledge of his 
ways; but notso to those, who, like Da- 
vid, feared God. * The law of thy mouth,’ 
says he, ‘is better to me than thousands of 
gold and silver. O how love I thy law! it 
is my Meditation all the day. How sweet 
are thy words unto my taste ! yea, sweeter 
than honey tomy mouth! Thy testimonies 
nave 1 taken as an heritage for ever; for 
they are the rejoicing of my heart.’ Nor 
were these sentiments peculiar to David. 
On the contrary, the very Psalm, from 
which I have selected these devout expres- 
sions of his dehght in the law of God, sets 
out with representing them as common to 
ail good men; ‘Blessed are the undefiled 
inthe way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord Blessed are they thut keep his tes- 
timonies, and that seek bim with the whole 
heart. They also do no imquity: they 
walk in bis ways? And as this course of 

ly obedience w as apreeable to the willof 
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make no difference as tothe nature and 
source of true blessedness. These are 
everthe same. The same fountain of pure 
and living water, which then made glad 
the city of Ged, still flows, though in 
larger and more copicus streams, to cheer 
and gladden the hearts of God’s faithful 
servants tilltime shal) beno more. If Da- 
vid has said, ‘Blessed are the undefiled in 
the way, who walk inthe iaw of the Lord!” 
He, who is both David’s Sen and Lord, las 
said, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, fer 
they shallsee God.’ If the sweet singer of 
Israel has said, ‘Blessed are they that 
keep his testrmonies, and that seek bim 
with their whole heart!’ He who is the 
Faithful and True Witness has said, * Bles- 
sed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates 


99. 93. 


into the city.” pp 22,2 


Our author strenuously insists 
upon the excellency of the Divine 
law, and that, notwithstanding its 
condemnatory power, it is * holy, 
just, and good.” If the command- 
ment which was ordained to life be 
found to be unto death, he argues 
with the Apostle, that this awful 
result 1s to be attributed solely to 
our own sins, 


** To this conclusion it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that we come, before we can right- 
ly understand the glorious scheme of re 
demption. Any hesitation to admit the 
perfect rectitude and goodness of the law, 
demonstrates a state of mind which whoily 
disqualifies us from comprehending the 
mercy of God in the forgiveness of sin, and 
the justification of the ungodly. What- 
ever reflects on the equity of the law, 
casts ashade on the grace manifested in 
the pardon of sins committed in Siolation 
of it. To form high conceptions of the 
love of God in sending his Son to redeem 
us from the curse of the law, we must 
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the ungodly That very in ibility to serve 
God is the essence of our crime; for it ts 


in the aversion of the heart from God that 
our inability consists. The greater the 
alienation of the mind from God, the great- 
er the inability to serve him; so that our 
inability, instead of affording an excuse, 
constitutes in truth the measure of our 


guilt.” pp. 39, 40. 


The third and fourth chapters are 
employed to shew, that in nothing 
does the glory of the Gospel more 
exceed the glory of the Mosaic law, 
than in the superiority of its mode of 
moral administration. ‘To prove this 
leading point, Mr. Chase distinctly 
considers the meaning of the terms 
law, grace, and truth, as used in that 
discriminating remark of the Evan- 
gelist, Zhe Jaw was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ. Our author’s remarks on 
the term /aw are peculiarly inge- 
nious ; and, to a considerable degree, 
quite conclusive. He considers it as 
used in the New Testament in se- 
veral senses, three of which he spe- 
cifies as of importance to be noticed. 
In the first place, it is often used to 
designate the Mosaic economy, as In 
the passage already mentioned—the 
law was given by Moses. In the se- 
cond place, it is employed simply to 
denote a rule of action, as when it Is 
said, Not without law to God, but 
under law to Christ. The third sense 
is, where it merely imports a system 
of strict and impartial justice uncon- 
nected with any provision of mercy 
in case of failure. This last our au- 
thor considers as the primary sense 
of the term, the two former being 
only accommodated senses.—In the 
second sense, namely, as implying 
simply a rule of action, Mr. Chase 
recollects no passage in which the 
word is so applied in the New Tes- 
tament, except the one just mention- 
ed. (1 Cor. ix. 21.) He, therefore, 
considers the term /aw when used in 
other places as implying either spe- 
cifically the Mosaic economy, or ge- 
nerally a system of strict justice 
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withoutmercy fo distinguish which 
of these two meant; gz ‘S “pplicable 
In any given passage, he throws oyt 
a remark, the truth of which our 
readers may verify or disprove at 
their leisure, that, generaliy speak. 
ing, where the former—the Mosaic 
law—is meant, the definite article js 
used in the Greek, and where the 
latter, it isomitted. Thus “ the law 
(o voseos) was given by Moses.” « Did 
not Moses give you the law?” (z., 
vouov.) * Thou art called a Jew, and 
restest in the law” (ra vouw,) with 
many other passages which undenia- 
bly speak of the Mosaic law. 

Again: “by the deeds of [the] 
law (cE epywv vous) shall no flesh liy- 
ing be justified ;” “ ye are not under 
[the] law (vmo vowev) but under 
grace ;”’ and similar passages, which 
our author contends are to be un- 
derstood generally of a system of 
strict justice without mercy, 

The application of this argument 
to the Antinomian controversy is 
very ingenious. The author had 
stated, that he knew but of one pas- 
sage in which the term daw bears the 
second meaning—a rule of action— 
while in’ numerous places it bears 
the first and third. And yet the 
Antinomian controversy is founded 
op the presumption that the second 
is its usual and proper signification. 
For exan ple: * Ye are not under 
the law (vmo vowev) but under grace.” 
The omission of the definite article 
(amongst other arguments,) he con- 
tends, would imply that the precise 
law of Moses was not intimated : the 
second meaning is equally inadmis- 
sible: the third, theretore, is the true 
meaning ; “Ye are not under a 
system of strict and rigorous jus- 
tice, but under one of a merciful 
character—one of grace.” It 1s, 
therefore, sufficiently strange that 
the Antinomian should contend for 
the second meaning, as if it were 
intended to be said, *“ Ye are not 
under a rule of life, but under 
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grace.’ Our readers will be able to 
expand the reasoning, of which we 
have given only an impertect sketch. 
The general argument of the whole 
of this third chapter is recapitulated 
by the author as follows, in the fourth. 


‘“We have seen that law, in its primary 
acceptation, denotes a dispensation of law; 
that is, in other words, a mode of Divine 
administration carried on by means of a 
law clearly defining the nature and extent 
of the service required, and rigidly exact- 
ing the penalty of disobedience when once 
it has been incurred. We have seen, that 
this was the character both of the dispensa- 
tion under which Adam was originally plac- 
ed, and of that first covenant made with the 
children of Israel after their redemption 
from the house of bondage. We have aiso 
seen, that while the law of Mount Sinai was 
characterized by every peculiarity belong- 
ing to law in its strictest form, the law sub- 
sequently delivered to the same people 
through the mediation of Moses, was in 
reality a shadowy dispensation of grace, 
being engrafted on the covenant made 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and ad- 
mitting, contrary to the essential nature of 
a dispensation of law, of the pardon and 
restoration of the offender on his repen- 
tance and return to God. We have seen, 
that the grace of this second covenant con- 
sisted, not inthe abandonment of his au- 
thority on the part of Jehovah, in his relin- 
quishing his claims to the love and obe- 
dience of his people, and suffering them to 
walk in future each one after the desires 
and devices of his own heart; but in gra- 
ciously remitting the penalty they had al- 
ready incurred by their breach of the first 
covenant, and in placing them under a mil- 
Jer administration, the principles of which 
requ'red not a rigorous exaction of the pe- 
nalty of disobedience, but allowed of its 
being graciously remitted on condition of 
sincere repentance. We have seen, that 
while under this covenant of grace, God 
Promises to * keep covenant and mercy with 
them that love him and keep his command- 
ments,’ he threatens to ‘repay those that 
hate him to their face ;? and that, while he 
proclaims his name, ‘The Lord, the Lord 
God, mercifui and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keep- 
ing Mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin,’ he declares, 
that he ¢ will by no means clear the guilty,’ 
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but * will visit the iniquity of the fathers 
upoo the children, and upon the children’s 
children, unto the third and to the fourtls 
generation.? We have seen, that eventhis 
gracious covenant entirely failed of secur- 
ing the obedience of such as were placed 
under it ; that, merciful as the terms of it 
were, one thing was »anting to give them 
effect—the spirit of grace: and that, in con- 
sequence of this radical deficiency, even 
this covenant is abolished, and anew co- 
venant substituted in its room, by the terms 
of which that Spirit of grace which was 
required to give efficacy to the revealed 
will of God, and to ensure obedience to it, 
is promised to God’s people.” pp. 76—78. 


The principal point in this chapter 
is the idea cursorily mentioned in 
the preceding recapitulation, that 
there were, in fact, wo dispensations 
given to the people of Israel in the 
time of Moses; the first the strict 
law of Sinai, which was a law of 
works; the second the covenant 
subsequenuy given through Moses 
as a mediator, ard which, to a certain 
extent, was a law of grace. The 
law of Sinai comes under our author’s 
definition of a dispensation of strict 
impartial justice without mercy. H¢ 
considers the people of Israel as per- 
ceiving, when alarmed by the terrors 
of the burning mount, that sucha 
system would not suit frail and falli- 
ble beings. They, therefore, desir 
ed a mediator. “Speak ¢hou with 
us (said they to Moses,) and we will 
bear; but let notGop speak with us, 
lest we die.” To this request Je. 
hovah consented : “I have heard the 
voice of the words of this people, 
which they have spoken unto thee : 
they have well said in all that they 
have spoken :” upon which he pro- 
ceeds to invest Moses with his me- 
diatorial office, and to give him a va- 
riety of instructions and commands 
for the people. This new dispensa- 
tion Our author describes as a system 
not of strict law, but, to a conside- 
rable extent, of rrace. It admitted 
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sacrifices, for example, in case of a 
violation of its injunctions: whereas 
the law of Sinai was inflexible, and 
allowed of no pardon. It was, in 
fact, a renewal of the covenant with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; to 
Which, and not to the law of Sinal, 
the Israelites turned for refuge when 
labouring under the guilt of sin. 
Such, for instance, was the case In 
the intercessory prayer of Moses 
(Exodus xxxii.,) to which it is said 
the Lord hearkened, and * repented 
of the evil which he thought to do 
unto his people’—a circumstance 
which could not have occurred un- 


der a system of strict law (such as 


that of Sinai) unmixed with grace. 
Mr. Chase has entered into the 
point with much ingenuity, and we 
think not without success. The 
purpose to which the whole argu- 
mentis applied, is to shew that a 
system of grace, such as is the Gos- 
pel, is net inconsistent with dutics 
and commands; for that the cove- 
nant of God with the Israelites, as it 
existed after the appointment of 
Moses as mediator and as a type of 
Christ, was, in fact, a system of 
grace, and yet it both admitted duties 
and punished the breach of them— 
though not in the same measure or 
upon the same principles as would 
have taken place under the strict 
law of Sinai. 

The fourth chapter introduces us 
to our author’s views of that “ grace 
and truth” which “came by Jesus 
Christ,” in opposition to that “ law” 
which was “given by Moses.” He 
considers the “+ grace” of the Gospel 
as intended to be contrasted with the 
severity of the frst covenant made 
with the people of Israel, and its 
‘‘truth” as contrasted with the sha- 
dowy nature of the second covenant 
made with them. He, however, 
very properly considers the term 
grace as generally importing ‘the 
principle on which the government of 
Messiah is administered. This defi- 
nition will giye a plain and intelligi- 
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ble sense to many passages which 
would scarcely admit of other mean- 
ings. At the conclusion of the Cinap- 
ter, Mr. Chase states, under thre, 
heads, what he considers to be the 
peculiar Characteristics of the eco. 
nomy of grace, First, the full and 
free remission of the penalty incur. 
red by the violation of the covenant 
of works; secondly, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, to enable the believer ir 
Christ both to will and to do accord. 
ing to God’s goed pleasure; and, 
thirdly, the gracious forgiveness of 
those daily offences which even the 
regenerate commit against Christ, 
who isthe Lord as wellas the Seviour 
of his neople. The discussion o! 
these three points occupies all the 
remaining chapters of the volume, 
with the exception of the last. We 
can only transiently allude to some 
of their most prominent topics. 
The fifth chapter is devoted toa 
consideration of the first of the 
above-named characteristics. The 
author shews, in detail, the need and 
the nature of our redemption. He 
scems to us to be more explicit than 
the Scriptures allow us to be, ip 
shewing why God instituted the pe- 
Culiar mode which we know ip point 
of fact he Aas adopted. We learn 
from the Scriptures themselves, that 
the appointed method, by means 0! 
the incarnation and death of the 
Son of God, was pre-eminently wise 
and merciful; that it reconciled In 
a wonderful degree the attributes 
of God, and was fraught with innu- 
merable blessings and the choicest 
lessons to mankind. But it is, 
perhaps, too much for us to assert 
what the Omniscient and Omnipo- 
tent could or could not do: it’s 
enough for us to know what he has 
done, and will do, and to see anc 
acknowledge the wisdom and goot- 
ness of his proceedings; but to spe 
culate with our feeble powers upot 
the fotentials of the Godhead } 
neither wise nor useful, No finite 
being can pronounce whether Got 
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could or could not have pardoned 
and justified mankind in any other 
way than that actually adopted ; nor 
ought we, even wich the laudable 
view of magnilying the riches of his 
grace, ‘0 speak in such a mode as to 
limit bis Ulimitable powers. God 
could do what he would: we know, 
bower ‘ry that what he wills ts 
what is best, and that what Is best is 
aids oe wills. The great scheme 
of redemption needs not feeble ana- 
Jogies Grawn from human tribunals 
‘go shew its necessity ; though they 
may be very properly employed to 
shew its fitness. ‘Tie mode adopted 
was the dest mode, because God 
idopted it: whether it was the only 
mode, He only can tell who knows 
ull things ; though we may very fair- 
ly argue, that he would not have 
river his only Son, had the same 
ends been obtainable by a less costly 
proceeding. I[tis very certain, how- 
ever, that Auman wisdom can con. 
ceive of no mode that would have 
combined the same advantiyes ; that 
would have yoked justice and mercy 
side by side in the same triumphal 
car, and have rendered God just, and 
yet the sustifier of sinners. 

Mr. Chase makes, in this chapter, 
1 distinction between the terms for- 
ziveness and justification, by refer- 
rine the former tothe sinner, the lat- 
‘er tohis Surety. In relation to man 
who deserves to die, and to whom 
redemption is an act of pure grace, 
it is styled “forgiveness of sins ;” 
out in relation to Christ, who hath 
Aurchased our redemption, it is en- 
titled * justification.” How far this 
distinction is well founded, it would 
require a Careful perusal of the 
Apostolic Epistles to determine. 

We cannot, at present, enter into 
the other topics which occupy this 
chapter ; particularly one which Mr. 
Chase argues at great length ; name- 
ly, whether, upon our first believing, 
our justification extends to all future 
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as well as past sins; whether it is 
prospective as well as retrospective. 
Tne following are the author’s views 
on this subject. 


‘‘To this question some have replied in 
the affirmative, maintaining, that when be- 
lievers are justified by faith in Christ, they 
are relieved from the consequences of all 
sins, future as well as past. ‘This doctrine 
has been advocated by some to whose writ- 
ings the church stands deeply indebted, 
But the sanction of their names ought not 
to blind us to the fatal consequences which 
inevitably result from so dangerous a doc- 
trine. In opposition to their authority I 
hesitate not to affirm, that such a doctrine 
has no support whatever from the infallible 
oracles of truth; and that it rests wholly 
on a misconception ;: that it arises, in short, 
from confounding two things altogether un- 
like ; namely, “that exercise of forgiving 
mercy which constitutes an essential in- 
gredient in the sentence of justification ; 
and those daily exercises of forgiveness 
which are posterior to justification, and 
which the remaining infirmities and imper- 
fections even of the best of men constantly 
require. Itis from confounding these two 
things, than which, as we shall presently 
see, we cannot imagine to ourselves a more 
striking contrast, that the fatal doctrine 
of prospective justification has arisen.” pp. 
102, 103. 


[t would take up longer time and 
space than we have at present to 
spare, to examine critically the 
vatious passages which Mr. Chase 
adduces in support of this view of 
the subject. Agreeing fully with 
Mr. Chase in his general conclusion, 
we nevertheless doubt whether the 
texts he cites were intended by the 
Holy Spirit, who indited them, to 
prove the particular doctrine for 
which he here contends. The grounds 
on which Mr. Chase is so strenuous 
an opposer of the doctrine of pros- 

ective justification, May be gather- 
ed from the following remarks. 


‘Under the pretence of being necessary 
to afford peace of conscience, a pretence 
which is wholly without foundation, it in 
fact operates as a grant of indulgence. 
Admitting fora moment that justification 
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really does absolve from the guilt of future 
as well as of past sins, is it not obvious how 
many of the most powerful motives to 
watchfulness, prayer, self-denial, gedly 
jealousy over ourselves, and active and un- 
wearied labours in the service of Christ, 
are destroyed? {[t is impossible to imagine 
2 doctrine which could render men more 
fearless of committing iniquity ; for being 
already relieved from all the consequences 
of future transgressions, of whatever enor- 
mity they might be, they could have no 
reasonable cause of apprehension left. 
Whatever their future conduct might be, 
naving been already justified, their fi::al sal- 
vation would be sure. 


‘* How like, in its very worst features, 
this doctrine is to that dangerous delusion 
of the Church of Rome, which formerly 
paved the way for the Reformation—the 
doctrine of indulgences—I need not surely 
observe. ‘The resemblance is too obvious 
not to have already struck the mind of 
every one of my readers Or if any should 
doubt the resemblance, they have only to 
read the form of absolution which was for- 
merly used by Tetzel,* that notorious re- 
tailer of Romish indulgences, to be tho- 
roughly convinced of it. It was the abso- 
‘ution of all sins, transgressions, and ex- 
cesses, how enormous soever they might 
be, without any limitation to past offences, 
aud the efficacy of that absolution extend- 
ing itselfeven tilldeath, which gave indul- 
sences so many fatal attractions, and caus- 
ed them to be purchased by the depraved 
and abandoned of that licenticus age with 
such eager avidity. And what is it, I may 
ask, which, in the present day, renders 
Antinomian heresy so alluring to the licen- 
tious multitude, but its professing to ab- 
solve them from ihe guilt of all sins past, 
present, and to come ? What, but the con- 
dence with which it pretends to justify the 
sinner so entirely from his sins, that even if 
he should not die at present, the grace 
which he now receives shall remain in full 
force when he is at the point of death.” pp. 
107—109 


It must not, however, be imagined, 
that Mr Chase identifies all the ad- 
vocates for prospective justification 
with the Antinomisn party. On the 
contrary, he remarks: 


* We omit the note, as the passage is 
well Known, It 1s taken from Robertson’s 
Charles V. Book ii. 
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‘I would not be thought, however, to in- 
sinuate, that all who may now Maintain, 
or who have formerly maintained, the doc- 
trine of prospective justification, are 
chargeable with this awful erime. Far 
from it. But after making this admission, 
which truth requires } should make, I will 
be bold to maintain, that the error itself is 
not the less pernicious, because it has the 
sanction of illustricus names, On the con. 
trary, it only proves the insidiousness of the 
delusion, when it can have imposed on the 
understandings of men distinguished for 
their rectitude of intention and purity of 
life With them, indeed, it was nothing 
more than a fallacy of the judgment: it 
went no further, Their hearts remained 
uncontaminated by its influence, But not 
so with others. With them it is a heresy 
of the heart. They embrace i’, not from 
ignorance of its pernicious infivence; of 
this they are perfectly aware | On the con- 
trary, their knowledge of its real tendency 
is the very ground of their choice. And 
with them it’ is matter of exultation, that 
they can point to men of acknowledged 
probity and worth, who have espoused the 
sentiment: for while they derive from it all 
the advantage which the utmost depravity 
of their hearts could desire, they are, by 
such an appeal, enabled to escape the 
odium which the licentious tendency of 
their doctrine would otherwise incur.” pp, 
109, 110. 


The author then proceeds to reply 
to the objection,that if our justification 
be not prospective as weil as retro- 
spective, the peace of the believer is 
threatened, and his security destroy- 
ed. We are forced to demur to a 
part of his reasoning on this head, 
as inapplicable ; but yet we entire- 
ly concur in the general position, 
that 


** To peace of conscience it is not necessa- 
ry that justification be considered as pros- 
pective. Ifthe covenant of grace resem- 
bled the coverant of works, in denouncing 
death for every offence, it would certainly 
be necessary. But this is not the case. It 
provides for the pardon of sin. And, hav- 
ing made this provision, it is under no ne- 
cessity of extending justification beyond 
the guilt of past iransgiessions. Those 
which are future may be forgiven by an ap- 
plication to the Throne of Grace; and, by 
reserving to himself the prerogative of far- 
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ziveness, God has best consulted thre sanc- 
ification of his people.” p. 113. 


He afterwards remarks : 


“ Though under this most gracious dis- 
pensation, perfect and sinless obedience is 
not made the condition of salvation—for 
then none could be saved—yet a sincere 
and faithful, a constant and enduring love 
to Civist, manifesting itself in a patient 
continuance in well-doing, is an indispen- 
sable condition So that, were it even to 
be admitted, that one who had lived and 
died ina state of impenitence, had, at some 
former period of his life, been really justi- 
fied by faith inthe blood of Christ ; still, 
on the conditions of the covenant of grace, 
which restricts the promise of life t. the 
obedient, he could not be finally saved. 
Not that we can seriously allow that the 
finally impenitent ever were in a state of 
previous justification: for, as I’shall shew 
hereafier, justification includes in it, be- 
sides the remission of past sins, the gra- 
cious award of spiritual life, and, wherever 
it really takes place, is invariably accom- 
panied with the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost: from which it follows, that no man 
who remains under the reigning power of 
sin ever was justified ; for had he been jus- 
tified, the power of sin would have been 
vanquished and subdued by the miighty 
energy of that Spirit of grace which they 
who sre justified receive by faith.” pp. 
114, 115. 


The topic incidentally mentioned 
in the Jast extract—namely, that jus- 
tification inseparably includes in it 
the award of spiritual life, and is in- 
variably accompanied with the gift 
of the Holy Spirit*——constitutes the 


* We believe that no intelligent man 
will deny, that justification, besides the 
remission of past sins, includes in it the 
gift of spiritual life, and 1s accompanied 
With the influences of the Holy Spirit ; but 
not a few will dispute the inference which 
Mr Chase somewhat illogicaily draws from 
this position, that “the finally impenitent 
never were in a previous state of justifica- 
tion;” and that “no man who remains 
under the reigning power of sin ever was 
jusnfied.? Whether the indefectibility of 
Divine grace be or be not a scriptural doc- 
(rine, its truth is surely but ill established 
by such a line of argument as is here em- 
oved, The whole body of pious Armi- 
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subject of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighthchapters. These three chap- 
ters form too Close a tissue of argu- 
ment to be easily separated. They 
furnish valuable ** materials for think- 
ing’? to the theological student, and 
much useful instruction to the prac- 
tical Christian. The author most 
strenuously insists, that the law of 
God is not changed ; and that its re- 
quisitions are immutable. He equal- 
ly insists upon the duties of the law 
of love to Christ; and shews, that 
by the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, the believer is made “a 
new creature,” and as such is elevat- 
ed in his character: his affections 
are divinely inclined to holiness, and 
the bent and appetency of his reno- 


vated nature are to obey the law of 
God. 


** The scheme of Divine mercy includes 
not only pardon, but renovation in the 
image of God. He promises to give us a 
new heart, to create within us a right spi- 
rit; to write his law in our inward parts ; 
to be our God, and to make us his people. 
And that we may be impelled earnestly to 
seek this blessing, he connects obedience 
with salvation. For, were it possible to 
arrive at heaven by any other path than 
that of holy obedience, we might despise 
the promise of his Spirit. But having 
made this the only path to heaven, he has 
laid upon us the necessity of earnest sup- 


plication to bim for the communication of 


his Spirit. Unassisted by the Spirit of 
grace, we cannot do the will of God ; and 
yet, if we would finally be saved, we must 
be found walking in the path of holy obe- 
dience. It is, therefore, plain, that with- 
out the Spirit of grace we must perish for 
ever.” p. 138. 


But while our author thus ear- 
nestly dwells upon the absolute ne- 
cessity of sanctification, and descants 
upon the o}d theme, that * faith with- 
out works is dead,”’ with a variety 
of new arguments and illustrations ; 
while he insists, that the gift of the 


nians in the kingdom would admit Mr. 
Chase’s premises, and vet deny his conclu- 
sions. 
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Spirit of Christ as a Spirit of holi- 
ness, is the seal of our justification, 


and points out with considerable 


force, the ‘nature and necessity of 


evangelical obedience,” he is equaily 
urgent with his readers not to ima- 
gine that our obedience, subsequent 
to justification, has any merit more 
than works done before justification. 
He justly views sanctification as an 
effect of that spiritual life which 
believers derive from Christ their 
Head; and considers the guit of the 
Spirit of holiness as much a part of 
the purchase of the Redeemer, as 
pardon or justification. LTuus he 
remarks : 


“Let no one, however, suppose, from 
what has been advanced, as to the necessi- 
ty of obedience in order to salvation, and 
of the importance of the promise of the 
Spirit of grace to help our infirmity, that 
eternal life is, in any degree, the merited 
reward of obedience ; or that the Spirit of 
God is imparted to believers to enable them 
to merit that reward. Nothing can be 
more absurd than such a supposition ; nor 
can any thing be more flatly contradictory 
to the whole tenor of the New Testament. 
Of this, ample proof will be afforded as we 
proceed. The truth is, that the Spirit of 
grace bestowed upon the faithful, is the 
fruit of the Redeemer’s righteousness; and 
is piven to those who believe, not to enable 
them to obtain justification before God, but 
as the seal of their acceptance; as the Di- 
vine token that they are already justified 
through the perfect righteousness of him 
in whom they have believed.” p. 141, 


Our readers will have perceived, 
from this extract, and similar pas- 
sages might have been multiplied, 
that the writer of the treatise under 
examination, is quite as anxious an 
advocate for the doctrine of “free 
grace,” as those who, with a view 
to substantiate that doctrine, wonld 
destroy almost every other. Mr. 
Chase constantly argues, that ** we 
obey, not that we may live here. 
after, but because we live already.” 
He also shews, that the obedience 
of the Christian, far from derogat- 
ing from the value and dignity of 





his Saviour, is among the brightest 
jewels in his mediatorial crown. We 
will close our review of these three 
chapters with one passage to this 
effect, 


**Let it not, however, for one moment be 

thought, that the obedience which Christ 
exacts of the subjects of his kingdom, di. 
minishes, in the slightest degree, the glory 
of his grace. I am anxious to remove this 
impression from the minds of any of my 
readers, who should have been so unhappy 
as to have entertained the thought. In the 
simplicity of their hearts, they may have 
been induced to cherish it, wishing above 
all thingsto honour their Saviour, and fear. 
ful of mixing up any thing in the work o| 
their salvation besides his meritorious 
righteousness. To such, I would say, The 
best way to honour Christ, even as ‘the 
Lord your Righteousness,’ is practically t. 
obey his will.” p. 202. 
That life which he is exalted to bestow 
is, as we have already seen, the life of God; 
a life springing immediately from his resi- 
dence in the soul. ‘It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth.? They who live, ‘live by the 
Spirit ;? he is the spring and fountain o! 
their new and immortal being. But that 
Spirit cannot dwell in the soul without 
quickening it to a holy activity. The sou! 
in whom he dwells wiil live for God, To 
imagine that we ‘live by the Spirit,’ while 
we do not‘ walk by the Spirit,’ is a gross 
delusion. Life can only be known by its 
activity.” p. 203. 


et 


The ninth chapter is entitled, On 
the third Peculiarity of the Covenant 
of Grace; namely, the Forgiveness 
of Sins committed by Believers pos- 
terior to their Justification.” Our 
limits will not allow us to enter on 
this topic, for the examination 0: 
which we must refer our readers to 
the treatise itself. 

Having thus gorse through the 
threefold discussion which he had 
proposed to himself, our author, 10 
his tenth chapter, proceeds to shew 
what he considers to be “the real 
grounds of a believer’s security 0! 
final salvation.” Here again, Mr.Chase 
assumes the doctrine of the final per- 
severance of all justified persons, @ 
topic on which we are unwilling ‘ 
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enter. It Ought, however, to be 
remarked, that he takes great pains 
to guard against any injurious effect 
which that doctrine may be suppos- 
ed capable of producing, and he thus 
winds up his argument upon It. 


«From what has been advanced, then, 
ve may learn, that nothing but Divine 
vrace urging the believer in Christ to a de. 
-ormined resistance of his great spiritual 
adversary the devil, to habitual watchful- 
ness against the inroads of temptation, to a 
daily mortification of his own inward cor- 
suptions, to a cheerful, steady, and unwea- 
ried compliance with the whole will of 
God, secures him from final perdition. 
This is a sentimeat confirmed by every 


page of the New Testament.” p. 248. 


The Jatter part of the chapter is 
devoted to encouraging the humble 
Christian in his arduous; but not 
hopeless, warfare. 


 Poes it then become the Christian sol- 
dier to cherish no assurance of his final sal- 
vation? Must he ever indulge the terrific 
dread of one day falling by the hand of his 
enemy? No, despondency equally misbe- 
somes him as vain confidence, and is a feel- 
ng little less injurious in its tendency. 
Because his enemy is mighty, he is‘not to 
deem him resistless. ‘That enemy would 
fain persuade those whom he cannot luli 
into security, that all resistance to his pow- 
er will prove ineffectual. And so it would 
be, did the Christian contend against him 
inhis own strength ; but, aided as he is by 
Omnipotence, the feeblest saint is more 
than a match for this potent adversary, 
‘hough he come out against him like a 
roaring lion. Let the believer remember, 
that the great Captain of his salvation has 
already * speiled principalities and powers;’ 
chat he has led ‘captivity captive ;’ and 
that he has engaged to make all his people 
‘more than conquerors,’ and to * bruise Sa- 
ian under their feet shortly.” p. 256. 


“The grace of God towards his people 
‘3 Not expressed, by placing them in a con- 
dition where no enemy can assault them; 
cut in making them, feeble as they are in 
themselves, ‘more than conquerors through 
fim who loved them.?” p. 260. 


Notwithstanding the length of 
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these extracts, we are anxious to 
present to our readers the conclud- 
ing remarks of the author, as they 
form a sort of epitome of his work. 


“From the remarks which have been 
made in the preceding chapters, the rea~ 
der wil] be led to see wherein the true glo- 
ry of that dispensation consisis, under 
which it is his happy privilege to live. Re- 
jecting with a holy indignationthe impious 
sentiment, ‘Let us sin, that grace may 
abound,’ he will make it his boast that he 
isthe ‘servant of Christ.2 Advancing no 
claims to exemption from Divine authori- 
ty, he willexult in the delightful thought, 
that the Sovereign, whose will he is bound 
to consult, whose laws he is required to 
obey, and at whose tribunal he must one 
day stand, is he who once died for his sins, 
and then rose again for his justification ; in 
short, that his Redeemer and Saviour is his 
Lord and Judge. 


“Tt is this truth, and this alone, which 
St. Paul expresses in those well-known 
words,‘ Ye are not under law, but under 
grace ;’ that isto say, as I have before ob- 
served, Ye are not under a dispensation of 
law, the distinctive characteristic of which 
isrigid and inflexible justice; which af- 
fords no other aid for the discharge of duty 
than the simple revelation of the Divine 
will; and which knows not to forg:ve, 
when once its requisitions have been broken 
and violated, No; the kingdom of the glo- 
rified Jesus, of which you are the privi- 
leged subjects, is administered on milder 
and more gracious principles. Making 
provision at once for assisting our weak- 
ness, and pardoning our daily provocations, 
it meets every possible exigence of our 
fallen nature; while, by its commands and 
its prohibitions, its promises and its threa- 
tenings, iturges us to seek after greater 
and still greater degrees of conformity to 
the image and will of God. And what 
can a child of God desire more? Nothing 
but an invincible attachment to sin, and a 
fixed determination to indulge in it, in 
spite of all its consequences, can for one 
moment induce a wish, that the prohibi- 
tions and threatenings of the word of God 
were expunged from the sacred page. Is 
it not enough that we live under the mild 
and gentle reign of the Son of God, who 
knows and who pities the infirmities of our 
nature, who intercedes for our forgiveness 
when wego astray from his wavs, and who, 
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by the mighty agency of his Spirit, con- 
quers and subdues the inbred corruptions 
of our hearis, and transforms us enemies 
into the likeness of sons ;—is not this, J 
ask, enough to satisfy us. but we must 
contend for absolute exemption from moral 
obligation and final accountability ; must 
live.as we list, and pass into heaven with- 
out undergoing any scrutiny from the 
searching eve of the great Judge? Such is 
not the grace revealed to us in the Gospel 
of Christ. The good news it proclaims to 
perishing sinners is good news concerning 
God's everlasting kingdom ; and he whose 
heart has been broken with genuine contri- 
tion, when he hears these glad tidings pro- 
claimed, will hasten to offer his submission 
to the King whom God hath ‘set upon his 
holy hill of Zion ;? rejoicing that the sinful 
sons of men are invited to renew their alle- 
giance, and to serve their God in the per- 
son of his only begotten Son.” pp. 265— 
267. 


We now take our leave of this 
volume, which undoubtedly exhibits 
strong indications of an acute under- 
standing, and of an earnest desire to 
advance the interests of true religion. 
And, although we wish to have it 
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distinctly understood, that we cannot 
give an unqualified assent to all our 
author’s hypotheses, some of which 
require a more minute examination 
than we have yet given them, and 
others appear to us to be obviously 
more ingenious than just, we never- 
theless are disposed to think, that 
there remains a sufficiency of close 
and cogent reasoning from the ora- 
cles of God (if we may be allowed 
thus to qualify Mr. Hall’s testime- 
ny) * tooverturn from its foundation 
the principles which compose the 
Antinomian heresy ; and which the 
reader will be at no loss to perceive 
are as much opposed to the grace as 
to the authority of the great Head of 
the Church.” (p. ilil.)—The chief 
attraction of the volume we must ad- 
mit to be the preface which that dis- 
tinguished writer has contributed. 
Had the whole work been of the 
same texture, it would have been 
invaluable. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for pubi:cation :—The public 
Libraries of the Metropolis ;—Illustrations 
of the Monastic History of East Anglia, by 
R. Taylor ;—History of Sheffield, by J. 
Hunter ;—A Greek and English Lexicon, 
by Dr. Jones;—Travels in France, by 
Lieut. Hall. 


In the press :—Letters on Jewish His- 
tory, by Mr. Bigland ;—Dr. Barrow’s Duty 
and Rewards of Industry (re-published. ) 


Cambridge —A monument, by Chantrey, 
to the late Henry Kirke White of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been erected in 
All Saints’? Church in that town by an Ame- 
rican gentieman, named Boott. The monu. 
ment is of white marble; and exhibits, 


within a medallion, the portrait of Kirke 
White in bas relief Below the medallion 
are the following lines from the pen of the 
Professor of Modern History :— 


‘¢ Warm with fond hope and learning’s sa- 
cred flame, 

To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came; 

Unconquer’d pow’rs th’? immortal mind dis- 
play’d, 

But worn with anxious thought the frame 
decayed. 

Pale »’er his lamp, and in his celi retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost midst duties too severe ! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey 
seen: 

He told the tale, and shew’d what White 
had been ; 
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Nor told in vain ;—for o’er the Atlantic gent of the reformers of our poor laws than 
wave, were adopted by a Committee formed in 
4 wanderer came, and sought the poet’s the reign of Edward VI. After a careful 
rave. survey of the poor in the metropolis, they 
On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, classed every species of misfortune under 
And raised this fond memorial tohis fame.” three heads: 





Mendicity—The London Mendicity So- 1. The poor by impotency ; 
ciety commenced its operations at Lady- i 
day, 1818, when a large house, provided 2. The poor by casualty. # 
with a commodious kitchen, &c. was taken, § 
and proper superintendants appointed, 3. The thriftless poor. . f 
The number of registered cases of Pennant says, that Edward VI., after a i 

mendicants, from 25th March to sermon of exhortation from Bishop Ridley, 

$list Dec. 1818, are 3284 resolved to found three great hospitals, Y 

from Ist. Jan. to Ist ‘judiciously adapted to the necessities of "7 

July, 1819 , . 2645 the poor, divided into three classes: the th 

—— hospital of St. Thomas, Southwark, for the i 


Total, 5929 sick or wounded poor; Christ Church for 
the orphan ; and Bridewell for the thriftless.”” 
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Most of these, after receiving food and 
temporary relief, have, by the interference That the last of these provisions was not 
of the Society, been sent to their respective unnecessary will be readily believed if such 
parishes, or to Scotland and Ireland, ifna- circumstances as the following, were known 
tives of those countries; others have been’ in those days. We copy the statement as 
clothed, and sent to sea; some were as-_ we find it in the newspapers of the present 
sisted with clothes and tools, to enable month :—* James Fitzgerald, a stout-bo- 
them to procure employment; many are died man, about fifty years of age, who tra- 
restored to their families and friends, after vels on a sledge, has been committed to the 
a long and distressing separation ; several House of Correction, Kendal, for vagrancy, 
have been sent abroad, in consequence of During his examination, he acknowledged 
application to the foreign ministers and that be had been a member of ‘ The Beg- 
consuls ; and the sick are recommended to = gar’s Opera,’ in St. Giles’s—t!iat he had fre- 
hospitals and infirmaries: 75Lofthe above quently got from five to ten guineas a week 
number were committed as vagrantg tothe in London by begging—and that at Lord 
magistrates’ prisons. Nelson’s funeral he got twenty-five guineas / 
He has travelled frequently through every 
The number of meals supplied to the part of the kingdom, and has been commit- 
above mendicants has been 35,021. ted for vagrancy upwards of eighty times. 
He complained grievously of the trade being 
The following statement includes every so bad, that somebody had spoiled it both 
incidental charge, such as house-rent, fur- there and elsewhere, and that degging was 
niture, printing, salaries, (including those adove a hundred a year worse than it used 
of eight constables,) &c. For the nine to be!” 
months of 1818, 1651/. Forthe six months 
of 1819, 16552. Mr. Owen, of Lanark, stated, at a recent 
meeting in London, that 200,000 pair of 
_ A somewhat similar Society, at Oxford, hands, with machinery, spin as much cot- 
‘or the Relief of distressed Travellers, has ton now, as, forty years ago, without ma- 
‘aboured so successfully that that city is chinery, would have employed 20,000,000 ; 
wholly cleared of beggars, who formerly that is to say, 100 t: 1; that the cotton 
infested every street and the staircase of spun in a year, at this time, in this coun- 
every college; and 50 persons, of irre- try, would require, withoui machinery, at 
proachable character, the average of whose least 60,000 000 hands, with single wheels ; 
ages is 70 years, receive small weekly pen- and that the quantity of manufactured 
stOns. work, of all sorts, done by the aid of ma- 
chinery in this nation, is such as would re- 
The regular beggars every where com- quire, without that aid, the labour of at 
plain, but especially in the metropolis, that least 400,000,000 of manufacturers. How 
their trade has become far less lucrative impolitic, therefore, and absurd must be 
than formerly,—Perhaps no better classifi- any plan of benefitting the nation by re- 
cation of the poor could be proposed by our ducing) machinery, which is so vast a 
Mendicity Societies and the most inteMi- source of national and individual wealth ! 
Christ. Obsery. No. 212 1 BR 
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On the anniversary of the victory of Wa- 
terlov, the Committee for managing the 
subscription, presented the following re- 
port :— 


“The return of the army from France 
has enabled the Committee to proceed in 
the distribution of donations to nearly the 
whole number of those who were wound- 
ed; andevery claim preferred to the Com- 
mittee has been separately considered. 
Annuities for life, and for limited periods, 
payable half yearly, have been granted to 
727 widows, 977 children, 277 disabled 
non-commissioned officers and privates ; 
amounting in the whole to 22,142/. In 
addition to the annuities, there has been 
voted the sum of 192,844/. in donations to 
officers and privates wounded, and to the 
parents and dependant relatives of those 
who were killed. The Committee have 
decided upon 7,531 cases ” 


artists in England —From a list lately 
published, it appears, that there are not 
tess than 931 professional artists of various 
descriptions, in and near London ; of whom 
532 are painters, 45- sculptors, 149 archi- 
tects, 93 engravers in line, 38 in mixed 
styles, 19 in mezzotinto, 83 in aquatinta, 
and 22 on wood. Among the painters, 
there are no less than 43 ladies. 


France.—Aod aversion to capital punish. 
ments seems likely to spread throughout 


‘eve'y enlightened part of Europe. ™M. Ba. 


voux, the lecturer on the Penal Law of 
France, has been tried before the court of 
assize at Paris, for sentiments delivered in 
his Lectures. on this among other subjects. 
He defended himself with great spirit, ap- 
pealing to the sentiments of many wise and 
eminent men, especially in this country ; 
and on a verdict of not guzlty being pro- 
nounced, he is stated to have lett the court 
in the midst of a triumphal procession of 
fifty or sixty students. With the other 
points involved in his trial we at present 
have no concern; but we are not sorry to 
find that the humane and politic sentiments 
so widely diffused in this country on this 
important topic are likely to become a sub- 
ject of interest among our neighbours. 


There has existed, during some time 
past, at Paris, a Hermes Romanus, or Latin 
Mercury, from which foreigners the most 
distant, conversant with Latin, might de- 
duce the most favourable ideas of French 
literature, and manners, and power. A 
rival to this Mercury is now on the point of 
appearing in the Atheneum, or Greek Mi- 
nerva ; designed eminently for circulation 
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among the Greek islands, and the provin- 
ces, Where that language is spuken. Its 
purpose is not merely to convey news, tor 
the journals already in publication are suf. 
ficient for that; but to give the most fa. 
vourable accounts of French writers and 
French performances.—The power of the 
press has no where been better understood 
than in France. A life and character of 
Bonaparte, with a highly blazoned summa. 
ry of his exploits, was found by some late 
travellers in circulation, in the wildest re. 
gions of Tartary ; so that the wandering 
hordes might read (or hear read) in their 
native language the name and achieve. 
ments of the bero destined ta universal 
empire ! 


Russia —Yhe Emperor of Russia, among 
his other zealous efforts for the exiension 
of religion and learning, has issued an edict 
for a new institution of great importance, 
to be entitled ** The University of S!, Pe- 
tersburgh” Ii is on a large and tiberal 
plan. The three principal faculties will 
be, ‘1st, Philosophical and juridical! 
sciences ; 2d, The piysical and mathema- 
tical sc.ences ; 3d, The historical and pli- 
lological sciences.” The most eminent 
professors, Russian and foreign, ate to be 
engaged. 


The new system of education is also 
widely extending in Russia; and a consi- 
derable number of schools are in action for 
educating the children of soldiers, upon 
this economical and efficient plan Evenin 
Siberia there is an establishment for train- 
ing masters, who, when qualified, are sent 
to different parts of the empire ; and, in 
the neighbourhood of Odessa, in the suuth 
of Russia, there are schools for above 10,000 
ofthe Russian troops. At Petersburgh, 
there is a school for the children of sol- 
diers, extremely well organized ; and ano- 
ther for 250 persons, has been opened for 
the soldiers themselves, a certain number 
of whom are taken out of the different re- 
giments, in order, when qualified, that they 
may teach others by this method. The 
progress they make, particularly the Cos- 
sacks, is represented as quiie astonishing. 
In the space of fifteen days, several who 
did not previously know a letter, were able 
to read short words, and even to write 
them on a slate. Prince Alexander Galit- 
zin, the minister of public instruction, has 
laid before the Emperor an extensive set ol 
reading-lessons, from the holy Scriptures, 
for the use of all schools upon this plan i 
Russia; of which the Emperor has expres- 
sed his high approbation, and has orderec 
the payment of the expense of printing * 
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large edition. These lessons are very ex- 
tensive, and consist of three parts: 1. His- 
torical lessons, from the Old Testament. 
2, Our duties towards God and man, 3. 
A brief Harmony of the four Gospels, with 
some of the most striking facts in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The selection ts made in 
be words of the text, without note or com- 
ment; and the whole is being printed in 


common Russ. 


Denmar’.—lt is stated, that for the last 
eight years nota single case of small pox 
has occurred in the dommions of the King 
of Denmark, owing to the whole of the 
inhabitants having been vaccinated, by 


order of the King. 


Egypt —In the six pyramids which have 
been opened at Gizeh and Saccara, the en- 
trance has been found at or near the centre, 
yn the northern face, and the passage in all 
is inclined downward, Greaves inakes 
that of Cheops 269, and Cavigha 27°, 
which he says is common to all the sloping 
passages inthis pyramid. He found the 
same angle on opening the small pyramids 
to the south of that of Mycerinus, which 
were empty. Belzoni estimates the angle 
ofthe sloping passages in the pyramid of 
Cephrenes at 26°. Lhese circumstances, 
with the incidental remark of Caviglia, that 
‘‘one ceases to see the pole-star at the 
spot where the main passage ceases to con- 
tinue in the same inclination, and where 
one begins to mount,” have suggested the 
idea that possibly these passages were in- 
tended to answer some purpose in astrono. 
my,whatever might be their other purposes, 
It is quite impossible that this coincidence 
could have been accidental. We know that 
the learning of the Egyptians was vested in 
their priests, whose knowledge of astronomy 
is not merely hypothetical. Thales was able 
to calculate eclipses and determine the sol- 
stitial and equinoctial points, by his know- 
ledge, acquired from the Egyptians, 600 
years before the Christian era. At a later 
period, Erastosthenes, under the sanction 
of the Ptolemies, was able to measure the 
jength of a degree of the meridian, and 
from it to deduce that of the circumference 
of the earth, to an extraordinary degree of 
accuracy, by the unerring principles of geo- 
metry. The day of the summer solstice 
was then, and probably much earlier, nicely 
observed by means of a well dug at Syene, 
from whose surface (on that day) the sun’s 
disc was reflected entire. Even the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, it has been plau- 
sibly presumed, was not unknown. 
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Taking these circumstances into conside- 
ration, it has been suggested that some di- 
rect or collateral service might have been 
in contempiation when the main passages 
leading from the northern fsces of the py- 
ramids were constructed. Being invariably 
inclined downwards, in an angle of about 
27°, more or less, with the horizon, they 
give a line of direction not far removed 
from that point in the heavens where the 
north pole star now crosses the meridian 
below the pole. The observation of the 
passage of this, or some otber star, across 
this part of the meridian, would give the 
ancient Egyptians an accurate measure of 
sideral time; a point of the first impor- 
tance in an age when no other instruments 
than rude solar gnomons, or contrivances 
sull more imperfect, were in use. Indeed, 
no more effectual method could have been 
adopted for observing the transit of a star 
with the naked eye, than that of watching 
its progress across the mouth of this long 
tube; and some one or more of these lumi- 
naries, when on the meridian below the 
pole, must have been seen in the direction 
of the angular adils. lt has been suggest- 
ed toinquire whether the difference in the 
angles of the adits of the pyramids of Gi- 
zeh, Saccara, and Dashow correspond with 
the difference of the latitudes of those 
plices; for we might then be almost cer- 
tain that they were intended to observe the 
passage over the meridian «f some particu- 
lar star, Whose altitude, when below the 
pole, was equal to the angle of the adit. 
Should this suggestion be well founded, it 
would not be difficult, by calculation, to 
determine which of the stars might be 
seen to pass across the mouth of the shafts 
about the supposed time of building the py- 
ramids, and thereby to fix with more pre- 
cision the period at which these stupen- 
dous edifices were erected. That the py- 
ramids were intended in some way toassist 
astronomical purposes, has long been sur- 
mised ; but this induction from their pecu- 
liar structure to the specific object, is a new 
and not unplausible suggestion. 


America.—The Americans have applied 
the power of steam to supersede that of 
horses in propelling stage-coaches. Inthe 
state of Kentucky, a stage-coach is estab- 
lished with a steam engine, which travels 
at the rate of twelve miles anhour. It ean 
be stopped instantly, and set again in mo- 
tion with its former velocity, the rate 
of which depends on the size of the 
wheels. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, foreign and domestic, with 
Reflections on Prayer ; by Hannah More. 

The Anti-Deist, being a Vindication of 
the Brble, in Answer to the Publication 
called the Deist; by John Bellamy. 2s. 
Fine paper, 3s. 

Philosophical Dialogues on the Re-union 
of the different Christian Communions; by 
the late Baron de Stark. 8vo. 9s. 

A Critical Examination of those Parts 
of Mr. Bentham’s ** Church of England- 
ism” which relate to the Sacraments and 
the Church Catechism ; by the Rev. H. J. 
Rose. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most important Duties 
of the Christian Religion; by J. A. Bus- 
field, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Piety and Virtue, a Sermon ; by the Rev. 
Thomas Hutton. 1s. 6d. 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with Remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s new 
Translation; by J. W. Whitaker. 9s, 

A Sermon preached io the Parish Church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, June 20, 
1819; by J. H. Pott. 2s. 

The Duties of Christian Ministers; by 
the Rev. S W. Brown, Is. 

A Lay Elder’s Observations on the His- 
tory and Doctrine of Christianity. Vol. I. 
3vo. 6s. 

Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State ; by Arthur 
Kenny. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Charge on the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics; by F. J H. Wollaston, 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Description of the Isle of Wight ; by 
Sir Heury C. Englefield, Bart., with addi- 
tional Observations by Thomas Webster. 
Ato. 71 7s. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, with 
views, maps, and plans 132s. 

A History of the Island of Newfound- 
jand ; by the Rev. Amadeus Anspach. 8vo. 
16s. 

First Impressions on a Tour upon the 
Continent in the Summer of 1818, through 
Parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Borders of Germany, and a Part of French 
Flanders; by Marianne Baillie: with 
viates 8vo. lds 


Travels in various Countries of the Eas; 
more particularly Persia ; by Sir William 
Ousely. 1 vol 4to. with numerous en. 
gravings. 31 13s 6d. 

Italy: its Agrculture, &e. from the 
French of Mons, Chateauvieux; trans. 
lated by Edward Rigby, M.D. 8vo. 7s, 
6. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a 
map. 8s. 

The Agriculture of the South of France; 
translated from the French of the Baron 
Picot de la Peyhouse; with Notes by an 
English Traveller, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Pic. 
turesque Scenery of Scotland ; with his- 
torical Illustrations; by Walter Scott 
Part I. 16s. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Influ- 
ence of Gothic Architecture ; by William 
Gunn, B. D. Rector of Irstead, Norfolk. 
8vo. 15s. 

A Comprehensive System of Astronomy, 
both in Theory and Practice ; by Thos. 
Whiting. Part I. 4to 8s. 

General Index to the fifty-six Volumes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from its 
Commencement to the End of 1786: com- 
piled by Samuel A. Clerk. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/, 
12s. 6d. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough 
completed ; by Wm. Coxe ; with portraits, 
maps, and plans’ 3. vols. 4to. 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, com. 
monly called the Admirabie Crichton, &c.; 
by R. F Tytler. 8vo, 10s. 6d.—on large 
paper, 1/. Is. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachel 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell; by the Editor 
of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters. 4to. 1/. 
Ss. 

The Life of Lord William Russell: with 
some Account »fthe Times in which he 
lived; by Lord John Russell. 4to. 1/. 11s. 
6d. 

Memoires de Prince Menzicoff; par M. 
de la Harpe. 

Memoirs of George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham, 5s. 6d. 

Concbylien Cabinet; by Martini and 
Chemnitz. 12 vols. royal 8vo, 301. 

The Carriage ; by Maria Benson. 3s. 6d 

Hymns in Prose; by Mrs. Barbauld: 
translated into Italian by a native of Tus 
cany. 3s. 


| August, 
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‘ews in Greece: from drawings by 
cma Dodwell. 2é. 12s. 6d. 

Italian Scenery, No. Vill.; by J. F. Bat- 

. 6d. 
“ a Geological Atlas of England and 
Wales; by Wm. Smith, Part I. 1/. Is. 
The maps to be had separately, 5s. 6d. 
a on the Structure of Fruits 
and Seeds, illustrated with Plates, and 
original Notes ; by John Lindley. 5s. 6d. 

The Accusation, Condemnation, and Ab- 
iuration, of Galileo Galilei, before the holy 
Inquisition at Rome, 1633. 4d. 

A Treatise on the Atmosphere and Cli- 
mate of Great Britain ; by James Johnson, 
M.D. 9s. . 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, 
on that State of the Frame under the Signs 
of Death called Suspended Animation,kc. ; 
by the Rev W. Whiter. 8vo. 14s. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy ; by Ro- 
bert Bakewell ; with plates, ‘8vo. 1é. 1s. 

A few copies of Observations on the 
Opinions of several Writers on various 
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Hist»rical, Political, and Metaphysical 
Questions ; by Lieut G. Young. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 

The Rawdon Papers : consisting of Let- 
ters on various Subjects; by the Rev. E. 
Berwick. 8vo. 12s. 

Thoughts on Suicide; in a Letter to a 
Friend. Qs. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 
12mo. with 22 engravings. 10. 6d. 

No Fiction ; a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts, and connected 
with living Characters. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Domestic Politics, being a com- 
parative and prospective Sketch of the 
Agriculture and Population of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; by Richard Griffith, M. 
R.1. A. 4s. 

The whole of the Debates and Proceed- 
ings in both Houses of Parliament, during 
the late Session. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

Letters on the Events which have pas- 
sed in France since the Restoration in 
1815; by H. M. Williams. vo. 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue brief “ Extracts of Letters from the 
Rev. John Owen, during his late Tour to 
France and Switzerland,” lately published, 
furnish a variety of gratifying circumstan- 
ces connected with the objects of the Bi- 
ble Society. The following are among the 
most interesting passages. We pass by 
the preliminary steps taken by Mr. Owen 
to assist ia the formation of a Bible Socie- 
ty at Paris,as that institution has been since 
established, so that its preceedings will ap- 
pear in another shape. Of Professor Kief- 
fer’s Turkish New Testament Mr. Owen 
remarks :—** Among the objects to which 
my attention was directed in Paris, and on 
which it will be-expected that I shall re- 
port my observations, was that of ascer- 
taining the state and progress of our Tur- 
kish New Testament. 


“In order that I might obtain the most 
complete satisfaction on the particulars of 
an undertaking to which so much impor- 
tance is deservedly attached, I made a point 
of visiting the study of Professor Kieffer, 


in which the copy is prepared for the 
press, and the Imprimerie Royale, in which 
it is printed. 


‘In the first of these, I had an opportu- 
nity of observing the state of the original 
manuscript, and of inferring the ftaborious 
nature of the Professor’s task, in editing 
this interesting volume. He transcribes 
every portion of the text with his own 
hand ; and collates it, as he proceeds, with 
the original Greek ; the English, German, 
and French versions ; the Tartar versions 
of Seaman, and of the Scotch Missionaries 
at Karass; the Arabic, by the Propagan- 
da, Erpenius, Sabat, and the London quar- 
to; the Persian in the London Polyglott, 
and that by Martyn ; availing himself also, 
throughout, of the assistance afforded by 
Parkbursi, Rosenmiiller, and Griesbach.— 
All these Looks of reference are disposed 
on the Professor’s table, in such a manner 
as to enable bim to consult them with the 
greatest order and convenience : and from 
the comprehensiveness of this plan, as well 
as from the exactness with which itis pure 
sued, there is good reason to believe, that 
the work, when it comes out of the Pro- 
fessor’s hands, will be as faithful and cor-. 
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rect a8 it would be possible to render the to whom, as the highest remuneration he 
first edition of a version of the Scriptures could bestow, and their ambition coveted 
which has never before been published. a Bible was to be presented.* 


‘’From Professor Kieffer’s study, I **T cannot describe the sensations with 
must now conduct you to the Imprimerie which I entered the mountainous paris}; 
Royale. If I were not pressed for time, (containing five villages, and three chur. 
and principally intent on acquainting you ches) in which thts primitive evangelist 
with what it most concerns you to (who for more than half a century has oc. 
know, I could, with pleasure, employ a cupied this station) exercises bis functions: 
few pages in dilating upon this printing- and still less these with which I entered 
office, which is, 1 suppose, the mostex- his residence, and approached his venera. 
tensive and complete establishment of the ble person. ‘Lhe reception he gave me 
kind in Europe. But 1 must turn aside was such as, from the profound humility of 
from the typographical rarities which were his character, might have been anticipated, 
courteously shown me, to that which IL was My visit to him and his flock was wholly 
chiefly desirous of seeing,and which eclips- unexpected ; and when I announced to him, 
ed inmy eyes every other curiosity—the in my introduction, that L appeared before 
composition and press- work of our Turkish him as the Secretary of the British and Fo. 
New Testament. Three compositors, the reign Bible Society, to testify, .on their 
principal of whom seemed a very intelligent part, the respect and affection with which 
man, and one or two presses (according to they regarded him, as one of the earliest 
the quantity of copy in readiness) are kept and most interesting of their foreign cor. 
constantly employed in the execution of respondents ; the govd man tock me by 
this work. ‘The office, the workmen, and the hand, and drew me gently towards the 
the superintendant, are all of adescription seat which he usually occupies, exclaim. 
to inspire confidence : and when to these ing, but without any turbulence either of 
are added the presiding sagacity and voice or manner, ‘ Sir, this is too grest an 
watchful attention of Professor Kieffer, honour: how shall I answer words like 
little doubt can be entertained, that the these ? After the first emotions had sub. 
impression will be completed in the man- sided, our conversation became familiar ; 
ner, and (as far as ihe corrections required and, as it never ceased, from that time to 
by the unforeseen defectiveness of the man- the moment of our separation, to turn, 
uscript will admit) within the time, stpu- more or less, upon the things pertaining to 
lated in the original engagement.” the kingdom of God, as they appeared in 
the small scate of his own, or the great 

The following scene is of a very diffe- scale ofthe Bible Society’s labours, it ne- 
rent, but not less interesting, kind. ver ceased to be deeply interesting, and 


pregnant with edification. 
“* Basle, September 16, 1818. 


“The place from which my last was dat-  “ The Sunday exhibited this venerable 
ed, Waldbach, has completely filled my ™anin the pastoral character, under which 
mind, and laid such hold on my warmest !t had been so much my desire (might it 
affections, that I can scarcely bring my- but be permitted me) to see him. As he 
selfto think, or speak, or write, on any makes the circuit of his churches, the turo 
thing but pastor Oberlin and his Ban dela ©” this Sunday belonged to Belmont, dis- 
Roche. You will remember, that the first tant about half a league from the parsonage 
foreign letter which awakened an interest of Waldbach. At ten o’clock we began ” 
in our minds, the letter which made its ™ove. Mr. Oberlin took the lead in his 
way most directly to our hearts,and which, ™nisterial attire, a large heaver and flow- 
at the celebration of our first anniversary, '"§ Wig, mounted on a horse brought for 
produced the strongest, and (if I may judge that purpose, according to custom, by one 
of others from myself) the most lasting of the bourgeois of the village, whose turn 
impression upon us all, was that wherein it was to have the honour of fetching his 
this venerable pastor reported the distribu- Pastor, and receiving him to dinner at - 
tion he proposed to make of the Bibles as- 
signed to him, and drew with the bandof | *See Appendix to First Report, Art. 
a master, the characters of those women XV.; or, Owen’s History of the Bible Se 
who laboured with him in the Gospel, and ciety, Vol, I. p. 151. 
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table. rode as nearly beside bim as the 
narrow track would allow. Mr. Ronone- 
berg’; accompanied by Mr. Daniel Le 
Grand, followed. The rear was brought up 
bv the bourgeois before mentioned, carry- 
ing a leathern bag, slung across his shoul- 
Jers, which contained the other part of 
his minister’s dress, his books, &c., and a 
respectable peasant a8 a6 attendant on the 
seneral cavalcade. I will not detain you 
by particulars, which, however interesting, 
would draw me too far trom the main ob- 
‘ect of my attention. I will only say, that 
the appearance of the congregation, their 
neat and becoming costume,their order, and 
their seriousness, together with the fervour, 
tenderness, and simplicity, with which the 
good minister addressed them, both in his 
sermon in the morning, and his catecheti- 
cal lecture in the afternoon, conveyed to 
my mind the most delightful impression— 
that of asincere and elevated devotion — 
The interval between the services was pas- 
sed, partly in dining at the house of the 
happy bourgeois, (for the duty of fetching 
and entertaining their pastor, is, in the es- 
timation of this simple people, a privilege 
of the highest order,) and partly in visiting 
some of the excellent individuals, both men 
and women, but particularly the latter, in 
which this part of the parish abounds. ‘The 
affability and graceful condescension with 
which the pastor saluted every member of 
his flock, wherever he met them, and the 
affectionate reverence with which young 
and old returned the salutation, were pe- 
culiarly pleasing : it was, on both sides, if 
a ceremony at all, the ceremony of the 
heart. On ourreturn tothe parsonage, the 
evening was passed in edifying conversa- 
tion, and concluded by a French liymn, in 
which all the household united. On the 
ensuing morning, | had the honour of con- 
veying my venerable host, amidst the bow- 
ings of his parishioners (who gazed with 
wonder at the unusual sight of their sta- 
lionary pastor seated in a travelling car- 
riage,) to the house of Messrs. Le Grand, 
in Fouday, another of the villages in this 
extensive parish. Here we breakfasted ; 
and, after much pleasing conversation with 
this amiable, benevolent, and well-informed 
family, I had the high honour of being in- 
‘coduced to Sophia Bernard and Catherine 
Scheidegger! Maria Schepler, the second 
on the list of this memorable trio, had, I 
jound, been removed to her rest: the two 
whom I have mentioned, and who now stood 
before me, remained to fillup the measure 
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of their usefulness in the work of their 
Lord. Never shall I forget the manner in 
which these interesting peasants received 
me, when,addressing them by name, I told 
them that I had known them nearly four- 
teen years, and that the account of their 
services, communicated to us by the pastor 
whom they so greatly assisted, had been 
instrumental in stirring up the zeal of ma- 
ny to labour after theirexample. ‘ O Sir,’ 
(said Sophia Bernard, the tears filling her 
eyes at the time,) ‘this does indeed hum- 
ble us ;? adding maagy pious remarks in 
relation to their obscurity, the imperfection 
of their works, and the honour they consi- 
dered it to labour for Him who had done so 
much, yea, every thing, for them. The 
scene was truly affecting. It was not with- 
out many an effort that [tore myself from 
it, and hurried from Ban de la Roche, that 
seat of simplicity, piety, and true Christian 
refinement, to resume my journey along 
the beaten road, and to pursue my object 
among scenes, which, whatever pleasures 
I had to expect, would suffer in the cem- 
parison with those which I had left behind 
me.” 


For those of our readers who feel anx- 
ious for the religious interests of the Ro- 
man Catholic part of the continent, we 
feel pleasure in extracting the following 
passages, 


** St. Gall, September 23, 1818. 


‘* My design in visiting Constance was, 
as you will conclude, to inform myself, by 
personal inquiries on the spot, of the man- 
ner in which the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures among the Catholics in that quarter 
was proceeding ; and ] am happy to say, 
that, on this interesting point, | obtained the 
most complete satisfaction. I learnt, that 
since the year 1807, at which time the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures commenced, 
more than $0,000 copies of the Catholic 
New Testament had been put into circula- 
tion. The past year has been distinguished 
by particular activity. Nearly 20,000 co- 
pies have been distributed ; of which 15,000 
were purchased from the Ratisbon deposi- 
tory, partly with the money granted by our 
Society, and partly with the liberal contri- 
butions of Baron Von Wessenberg, and the 
proceeds from the sale of 9,190 copies, at a 
reduced price. Many of these have found 
their way inte the schools (which are pros- 
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pering abundantly in the bishoprick,) and 
not afew intothe convents themselves, in 
some of which a very favourable disposi- 
tion to the reading of the Scriptures has 
been manifested. Such was, in substance, 
the information which I obtained from a 
respectable inhabitant, who, as the next 
office of friendship towards the Society 
which I represented, did me the kindness 
to introduce me to Baron Hofer, the su- 
preme civil governor of the canton. His 
excellency was pleased to receive me with 
great respect and cordiality ; he expressed 
his high admiration of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, in whose labours he 
took a very lively interest ; and concluded 
by earnestly requesting that I would dine 
with him the next day, that he might hear 
some further particulars of our institution, 
whose operations and success so greatly 
delighted him. This invitation I thought 
it expedient to accept; and, taking my leave 
of the Baron for this time, I proceeded to 
the residence of the Pro-vicar Keininger, 
who ts the second ecclesiastic in the dio- 
cese. I found hima man of extensive learn- 
ing, and profound thinking, simple man- 
ners, and warm and liberal piety. In the 
conversation with which he favoured me,the 
pro-vicar adverted, with high approbation, 
to the object of our Society, that of circu- 
lating the Scriptures without note or com- 
ment. He considered all the schisms 
which had taken place, to have arisen from 
the undue stress laid upon human inter- 
pretations, The recognition (he observed) 
of the pure word of God, as the unerring 
standard of truth, was a principle in which 
he most heartily concurred; and he was 
convinced, that it would, eventually, unite 
all the different denominations of Christians 
in one haly catholic church. Let the la- 
bourers in this glorious work be steadfast, 
and unmoveable, and their cause must final- 
ly triumph. ‘1am’ (he added) ‘ a soldier 
of Christ, an aged weak instrument in his 
service ; but, wherever I may be stationed, 
I shall endeavour to stand my ground in 
defending the Gospel in its purity, and re- 
sisting to the last all attempts to impose 
upon me, as commandments of God, the 
traditions of men.’ Early on the following 
morning, I made him, with his permission, 
a second visit. In the course of our inter- 
view (which lasted a considerable time,) 
the pro-vicar entertained me with a variety 
of observations, all characterized by acute- 
ness of thought, and liberality of sentiment, 





[August, 


He referred, with a mixture of respect for 
the victim and indignatiun against hig per. 
secutors, to the illustrious John Huss. 
‘ The house in which you now are,’ (said this 
venerable ecclesiastic,) ‘is that in which 
John Huss was confined : and, conductin 

us into an adjoining room, and throwin 

open the windows, he pointed, with much 
feeling, to the chamber which had been the 
prison of this martyr, and the spot on which 
he had been committed to the flames, He 
said, he saw Antichrist in every thing which 
opposed the doctrine of Christ : adding, 
that, for his part, the only question he put 
to astranger, was, * Lovest thou the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? If so, thou art my brother,’ 
He complained of the declension of his 
eye-sight, as occasioning a great impedi- 
ment to his exertions ; and said, that the 
last thing which he had written, (and which 
had cost him a considerable effort,) was, 
his testimony of approval and recommen. 
dation in favour of Leander Van Ess’s New 
Testament. On taking him by the hand 
to bid him farewell, I asked the pro-vicar 
what message I should deliver from him to 
the Bible Society, on my return to London? 
‘Sir,’ said he, after a short pause, ¢ the 
Bible Society has deserved the gratitude 
of the world ; and it has my most cordial 
wishes and prayers for its success :’ and, 
pressing my hand, as I was retiring from 
him, he added, in a tone of emphatic ten- 
derness, * Wir sind eins :’ (* We are one.’} 


“ At twelve o’clock, I went, according 
to engagement,to Baron Hofer’s, where we 
dined. Our noble host, who has much vi- 
vacity, guod sense, and knowledge of man- 
kind, discoursed very freely on the advan- 
tages arising from the distribution of the 
Scriptures, the progress which religious 
knowledge was making among the mass of 
the people, through that medium, and the 
multiplication of schools ; adding, that he 
had himself distributed 1200 copies of Van 
Ess’s New Testament, and that they had, in 
general, been thankfully received.” 


J cannot conclude this brief account of 
my visit to Constance, without blessing God 
for having directed my steps thither, and 
opened for me access to persons so eminent- 
ly qualified and disposed to give effect to 
my wishes. The friends of the Bible are 
both numerous and powerful. in that cily 
and m@ghbourhood. The Scriptures are 
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not only thankfully received, but also anx- 
‘ously applied for. Already (as I have 
stated ) have more than 30,000 copies been 
distributed : the demands are increasing, 
both in the bishopric, and among the Cath- 
olics supplied from it in other parts of 
Switzerland ; and so highly is Leander 
Van Ess’s last edition of his Testament, 
with large types, approved, that, should the 
2000 copies which are expected be imme- 
diately received, tt Is confidently believed, 
that there would not remain, in the course 
of a day, a single copy which had not 
found its destination. 


« There is, I must observe, in the aspect 
of Constance an air of stagnancy and deso- 
lation, which forcibly reminds one of the 
guilt it contracted, by having been the 
scene of the condemnation and martyrdom 
of the Bohemian Reformer. ‘ Our city,’ 
said the good pro-vicar, * has never pros- 
pered since that crime was committed ’— 
Such, it seems, is also the common persua- 
sion among the enlightened Catholics of 
the place. May we not cherish a hope, 
that the influence of thts sentument, assist- 
ed by the dissemination of the holy Scrip- 
tures, may lead toa just veneration of those 
principles which distinguished this champi- 
on of truth, and for his adherence to which, 
even unto death, he has obtained a good 
report, and a memorial that shall never pe- 
rish.” 


« Early on Wednesday morning, I was 
favoured with a visit from a Catholic priest, 
who has a charge tn the vicinity of this 
place. This amiable and diligent pastor 
has distributed very largely the New Tes- 
tament of Van Ess; and, in general, with 
the happiest effects. He related to me 
several anecdotes in confirmation of this 
statement; among which I was particular- 
ly struck with one relative to an aged man, 
who, after having read the Testament, ex- 
claimed—' Oh! what should I have done 
‘0 eternity without this trath !? ” 


The following passage will introduce an 
old friend, whom our readers will not be 
be at a loss to recognize. 


“On the morning of the 20th October 
we started at five o’clock from Meienfield, 
and by great exertions reached St. Gall in 
theevening ‘The next day, we arrived, 
and took up our quarters for the night, in 
theneat and quiet town of {Vinterthur.— 
Scarcely had I seated myself in an upper 
chamber at the hotel, when a voice at the 
joor announced the approach of astrapger : 
Christ, Obsery. No 212. 
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and,equally to my astonishment and delight, 
in rushed Leander Van Ess! Our meet- 
ing, thus casually effected, when every ex- 
pectation of its taking place had been aban- 
doned on both sides, was regarded as pro- 
videntia!l ; and we felt it our duty to do our 
utmost to turn it to a profitable account. — 
We, therefore, commenced without delay, 
and continued without intermission, an ine 
teresting conversation on the object to 
which this extraordinary man is consecrat- 
ing-his time, his talents, and his labours, 
with a degree of vigour and devotedness 
almost without a parallel. 


‘¢ Leander Van Ess is now in the prime 
of life. He appears to be about forty years 
of age. His countenance is intelligent and 
manly ; his conversation fluent and ani- 
mated ; and his whole manner partakes of 
that ardour and vivacious energy which so 
remarkably cliaracterize all his writings 
and operations. The dissemination of the 
Scriptures, and the blessed effects with 
which it is attended, afe the theme on 
which he delights to discourse: they seem 
to occupy his whole soul, and to constitute, 
in a manner, the element in which he ex- 
ists With what activity and vigilance he 
vrosecutes this object,may be inferred from 
his having distributed, on his rapid journey 
from Marburgh to Basle, 2.500 of his Tes- 
taments; and, while waiting the chance of 
my arrival at Zurich, made arrangements 
with the directors of the convents, and with 
other persons in the neighbourhood, for the 
distribution of several thousand more.” 


Mr. Owen was present at many local 
meetings of Bible Societies ; and the man- 
ner in which some of them are conducted, 
may be seen in the following specimen. 


* At five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Committee of the Basle Bible Society, held 
an extraordinary meeting, for the purpose 
of receiving such communications as the 
different persons concerned in the distribu. 
tion of the Scriptures, and whom the provi- 
dence of God had at that time brought to- 
gether, might be prepared and disposed to 
impart. Ontaking the chair, (a distinction 
conferred upon me, as usual, out of respect 
to the Society which I had the honour to 
represent,) I found myself supported, on 
the right hand, by Antistes Falkeisen, su- 
perior of the Basle clergy, and burgomaster 
Wenk, the civil governor of the city; and 
on the left, by Dr. Pinkerton and the Rev. 
Mr. Blumhardt. Next to these latter sat 
the celebrated Catholic professor, Van Ess ; 
and over against him aGatholic dean, of 
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similar reputation, who has distributed the 
Scriptures very largely through the forty- 
two parishes within his jurisdiction. The 
rest of the company consisted of Protestant 
divines, professors, students, and respecta- 
ble laymen. 


“* After invoking the God of the Bible to 
vouchsafe to the meeting his presence and 
blessing, the Antistes announced, that the 
Rev. Mr Blumhardt had recently returned 
from a journey through certain parts of 
Germany and Holland; and, presuming 
that it would be a gratification to the per- 
sons assembled, he requested Mr. Blum- 
hardt to favcur the meeting with some ac- 
count of his tour. With this request Mr, 
Blumhardt complied ; a similar application 
was made to Dr. Pinkerton, professor Van 
Ess, the Caiholic dean, and myself; and 
each of us gave such a sketch of our pro- 
ceedings,in the different tracks along which 
we had been called to move, as we thought 
might be best calculated to interest the 
meeting. Art the termination of each ad- 
dress, the Antistes interposed some perti- 
nent and strikinz observations; and at the 
conclusion of the whole, the assembly rose, 
and the Rev. Mr. Von B-un embodied the 
sentiments and feelings of all present in an 
act of devout thanksgivirg to Him, who, 
by the word .f his grace, and the gospel of 
his Son, had brought and bound us together 
in unity and godly love. 


‘*T will not attempt to describe the im- 
pression made upon my own mind, and ap- 
parently on tbat of others, by a scene at 
once so nevel, and so primitive. Luther- 
ans and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians, Protestants and Catholics, here 
mingled in purest harmony; breathed but 
one spirit, spake buf one language, and 
agreed to labour for but one end—the dis- 
semination of that holy word, which is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
who believes and obeys it.” 


We were much pleased with the follow- 
ing instance of disinterestedness of the 
Basle Bible Suciety—one of thé earliest and 


best friends of the British and Foreign. 


‘¢Our attention was directed to a more 
effectual provision for extending the use- 
fulness of the Basle Bible Society among 
the Protestants in Germany and Switzer- 


land. 


For this purpose, a meeting of the 
committee of that Society was convened at 
five o’clock in the evening of that day, and 
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was continued, by adjournment, at the 
same hour on Tuesday. Inthe course of 
these two most laborious sessions, the state 
of the Bible Society, the administration of 
its funds, and the conduct of its affairs 
through all their ramifications, were mos; 
minutely, and even rigorously, investigat. 
ed. The result of this scrutiny wes in ihe 
highest degree creditable to the wisdom 
and fidelity of the managers of this most 
useful institution. It distinctly appeared, 
that no part of the many liberal grants from 
our Society in London, has ever been ape 
pled to the local purposes of the Basle 
Bible Society. The wants of the canton 
are invariably relieved out of the funds 
supplied by the local contributors; and in 
the distribution of our money, they act on. 
ly as treasurers, stewards, or agents, uni- 
furmly keeping for it a separate account, 
and distributing the copies of the Scrip- 
tures, in which it is invested, in suel; man- 
ner as we may direct. From this discove. 
ry it will be seen, that the 500/, granted to 
the proposed quarto Bible, is, after all, to 
be regarded as a loan; for, not a sixpence 
of it will be applied to the reduction of the 
price at which the copies will be sold to 
the purchasers within the canton: the 
amount, either in money returned, or in 
disposable copies, will still be considered 
as the sacred property of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In like manner, 
the 5002. granted in aid of their general 
fund, will be treated as so much money 
lodged in their hands on our account: it 
will be carried most strictly to our credit, 
and applied to such uses as our committee, 
either by themselves, or through their 
agents, may have been pleased to direct.— 
This explanation will prove, I am persuad- 
ed, as satisfactory to our committee as it 
was to us ; and tend, at the same time, to 
increase the confidence of all our members 
in the integrity, the pradence, and the dis- 
interestedness of the Basle Bible Society.” 


HINDOO PETITION AGAINST BURN- 
ING WIDOWS. 


The efforts of the British Government to 
suppress the brutal custom of burning l- 
dows on the funeral pile of their husbands 
have been highly meritorious, and toa great 
degree successful. Some time since 2 pe- 
tition was presented to the Government for 
a revival of the practice. The following 
counter petition was in consequence sent 
in last year signed by a great number ol 
the most respectable Hindoo inhabitants 
of Calcutta. We are glad to hail every 
such indication of the improved state of the 
native character and opinions. 
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«To the most noble the Marquis of Has- 
lings, Governor-General in Council. 


“ Tne humble petition of the undersigned 
Hindvo iahabitants of Calcutta, 


«Humbly sheweth,—That your peti- 
tioners have, with equal surprise and sor. 
row, perceived a statement in the ne wspa- 
pers, that a petition to your lordship’s go- 
yernment, to repeal the orders at present in 
force against illegal proceedings in burn- 
ing w.dows with the bodtes of their de- 
ceased liusbands, was drawn up, and had 
vecerved the signature of the principal in- 
habrants of Calcutta; and we have since 
learnt that a petition to that effect has ac- 
tually been transmitted to the Hon. the 


Vice President in Council, 


‘« Tlyat your petitioners do not know by 
what authority the subscribers to the said 
netition have been so designated ; as from 
the very nature of their petition it appears 
obvious, that those who signed it must be 
either ignorant of their own law, or amongst 
the most inhuman of any class of the com- 


munity. 


“ That your petitioners would have con- 
sidered themselves as passing the bounds 
of respect due to the wisdom of your lord- 
ship’s councils, in presuming to offer any 
opinion whatever respecting the measures 
adopted by government for the security of 
the lives or property of their fellow.sub- 
jects, were they not impelied to vindicate 
themselves from the disgrace that, in the 
opinion of all men impressed with the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, and therefore 
most especially in that of your lordship’s 
government, must attach to them in cofm- 
mon with the other Hindoo Subjects of the 
British Government, if the petition above 
mentioned should be considered as expres- 
sive of the sentiments of the majority, or 
of any other portion of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, beyond that of the individuals 
who have been influenced to sign the said 
petition, 


_ * That your petitioners are fully aware, 
irom their own knowledge, or from the au- 
thority of credible eye- witnesses, that ca- 
ses have frequently occurred, where wo- 
men have been induced by the persuasions 
of their next heirs, interested in their de- 
struction, to burn themselves on the fune- 
ral piles of their husbands; that others, 
Who have been induced by fear to retract a 
resolution, rashly expressed in the first 
moments of grief, of burning with their 
deceased husbands, have been forced upon 
the pile, and there bound down with ropes. 
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and pressed by green bamboos until con- 
sumed by the flames ; and that some, af- 
ter flying from the flames, have been car- 
vied back by their relations and burnt to 
death. All these instances, your petition- 
ers humbly submit, are murders, accord- 
ing to every shastur, as well as to the com- 
mon sense of all nations. 


* Your petitioners further beg leave to 
state to your lordship, that women have 
been permitted to burn themselves on the 
funeral piles of men who were not their 
husbands ; that widows of Brahmins have 
burnt themselves on a scparate pile ; that 
widows of the other casts have burnt them- 
selves many years after witnessing or learn- 
ing the death of their husbands; that 
girls of tender years, pregnant women, and 
women who have been unfaithful to their 
husbands, have burnt on their funeral piles ; 
and that the mothers of infant children, 
have, contrary to the dictates of nature and 
morality, as well as of law, abandoned their 
helpless and innocent offspring, to burn 
themselves with their deceased husbands. 


“Your petitioners deem it a happy cir- 
cumstance, that from the just and liberal 
policy of the British government in causing 
“the principal sacred depositories of their 
Jaw to be printed and translated, and there- 
by secured from interpolation or false ex- 
position, it stands confirmed by authority 
not to be disputed, that all these are in- 
stances of suicide ; which though not only 
not prevented, but even generally assisted 
by the bystanders, are in direct opposition 
to the shasturs of the Hindoo faith, which 
uniformly denounce the most severe pu- 
nishments as awaiting, in a future state, 
those who thus wantonly embrace self-de- 
struction : and it seems an insult to the 
known humanity of the British nation, as 
well as to your lordship’s government, even 
to imagine that such of these practices as 
have been already so wisely and justly pro- 
hibited should be permitted again to exist. 


“ But if your petitioners were surprised 
at hearing that any set of their countrymen 
could seriously pray government to remove 
restraints on the commission of murder 
and suicide, they cannot help astonishment 
at the boldness that can have dictated such 
an argument as the conduct of the former 
Moosiiulman rulers of India, which your 
petitioners understand has been adduced, 
by way of example, in support of the privi- 
lege desired. It is not the wish of your pe- 
litioners to recount the numberless insults, 
cruelties, and oppressions of the govern- 
ments, to which their forefathers submit- 
ted; the slichtest acquaintance with his- 
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tory, teaches what sort of tolerance was al- 
Jowed to the Hindvo rebgion, whenever it 
suited the interest or the caprice of a Ma. 
homedan prince to interfere with its exer- 
cise. Most of those who have signed the 
petition alluded to, may have seen the chief 
mosque at Benares, and may have heard of 
the Hindes temple on the scite of which 
it was built, They may have read also 
some accounts of the degree of protection 
afforded to the Hindoo religion by Iffurk- 
han, Nuwab of Bengal: the tyrannical con- 
versions of Hindoos by ‘Vippoo Sultaun, 
took place within their own recollection, 
Bit setting aside these instances, the gene- 
rai spirit of the doctrines of the Koran sufhi- 
ciently explains why Mooshulman gover- 
nors should have felt perfectly indifferent, 
how many, or in what manner,viclent deaths 
took place amongst their Hindoo subjects. 


** Your petitioners having been compel- 
led by the motives already mentioned, to 
ohtrude their sentiments on this subject on 
your lordship’s notice, beg leave further 
to submit to the benevolent attention of 
your lordship’s government, that in the 
opinion of many of the most learned Brah- 
mins, founded upon their shasturs, all Kinds 
of voluntary death are prohibited ; that 
Munoo, whose authority is admitted to be 
equal tothat evenof the Veds, positively 
enjoins widows to Jead a life of virtue and 
abstinence from sensual gratifications ; that 
the Vedant, which contains the essence of 
all the Veds, as well as the Geeta, forbid 
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all acts done with the view of future tem. 
porary reward ; and that amongst the jin. 
ferior authorities, while some, as the Smi-. 
ritee shasturs, actually prohibit all violent 
death, others, Mitakshura, declare the 
leading of a virtuous life preferable to dy- 
ing on the pile of a husband, and a few on. 
ly insist on the superior merit of concrema.- 
tion. Amongst these admitted discrepan- 
cies of opinion, however, no authority can 
be found, as to the practices against which 
the orders of government have been direct. 
ed: and yoar petitioners with the greatest 
confidence maintain, that the authorities 
which prohibit such self-sacrifices are more 
entitled to the respect of Hindoos, and are 
actually, in higher estimation amongst 
them, than those by which such sacrifices 
are countenanced ; and they, therefore, re. 
flecting with pleasure and gratitude on the 
means that have been adopted to prevent 
mothers from sacrificing their children at 
Gunga Sagur, and likewise on the regula- 
tions in force against those barbarous Ruj- 
poots who made it a rule of their cast to 
put their female children to death, and al. 
so against the practice, formerly frequent, 
of putting a relation to death, that the crime 
of the murder might fall on the head of an 
enemy, look with the most lively hope to 
such further measures, relative to the cus- 
tom of burning widows, as may justly be 
expected from the known wisdom, decision, 
and humanity, which have ever distinguish- 
ed your lordship’s administration.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


tw looking over the occurrences of the 
month, we observe two or three points on 
which we had intended to offer a few re- 
marks; but at the present moment every 
other topic is merged in one which nearly 
concerns us all—the inflammatory, sedi- 
tious, and, we do not scruple to say, re- 
bellious proceedings, which have agitated 
and alarmed the whole country. 


In our last Number we adverted to some 
of the leading features of the conspiracy 
(for such it may be justly termed,) and en- 
deavoured to convey to our readers a gene- 
ral and unexaggerated view of the subject. 
Tt is with the deepest concern we now State, 
*hat seditious meetings, such as those to 
which we then alluded, have continued to 
be holden; and that the designs of the 
factious are daily becoming, if not more 
atrocious, for that is hardly possible, yet 


more visible and audacious. We have not 
altered our opinion that very few of the de- 
cent and respectable part of society are 
implicated in the measures which these 
demagogues so ostentatiously avow, and 
that the leaven of sedition though too wide- 
ly diffused among the manufacturing poor, 
has been originally concocted in a few pes- 
tilent bosoms, and has not arisen from the 
general fermentation of the mass of the 
community; yet we must not shut our eyes 
to the danger, in our contempt for the 
agents, or forget that a man who could not 
build a hovel may have cunning and malig- 
nity enough to set fire toacity. We feel 
most intensely, and would urge most em- 
phatically, at the present moment, the duty 
of rallying round the lawful authorities of 
the country, and summoning all the powers 
of the constitution for repressing the wild 
designs of factious partisans, who have no 
plan, no principle, except that of depressing 
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and destroying others, to exalt and aggran- 
dize themselves. We have, however, no 
fears for the result so long as the great 
body of reasonable, moral, and patriotic in- 
dividuals, who constitute the middle and 
average ranks of society in this country, 
shall retain, as they now do, a just abhor- 
rence of the proceedings of these lawless 
snnovators, and shall unite their zealous 
and constitutional efforts to repress the 
nuisance. Goad and wise men may differ 
about subordinate points; but this is not 
the time to debate them. The question 
between society at large and these new il- 
juminati is not, whether there are faults or 
not in those who wield the sceptre or sur- 
round the throne, bu! whether we wiil have 
any throne or sceptre at all. It is not 
whether our bishops and clergy are exaci- 
ly all they ought to be, but whether there 
shall be any religion or profession of reli- 
sion at all; net whether the House of 
Commons might or might hot be some- 
what better appointed, but whether the 
very fabric of the constitutiou shall remain ; 
whether the various gradations of rank 
shall maintain their respective stations, 
blessing and blessed of each other, or whe- 
ther all shall be amalgamated into one mon- 
strous compound—the nature ef which we 
have pretty well seen in the jacobinical 
mobs which subverted a neighbouring em- 
pire, and laid the foundation of alk the sub- 
sequent miseries of France and Europe. 


But to proceed to the immediate occur- 
rences of the month—Much importance 
was attached by the partisans of riot and 
rebellion to a proposed meeting of the po- 
pulace at Manchester, advertised for Au- 
gustthe 9th. This meeting having for its 
object, among other things, “ the election 


ofa member for the unrepresented part of 


Manchester,” was so clearly illegal that 
the magistrates promptly issued orders to 
prevent it; and the reformists sensible 
that they had entrapped themselves, im- 
mediately agreed to suppress it, and to ad- 
vertise another for that day week, August 
the 16h. Hunt, who is known among the 
party, by the compellation of the Champion, 
appears to have been highly incensed at 
this prudent submission, and declared that 
it had thrown the reformers in Lancashire 
twenty years back, 


On the morning of the 16th, small parties 
ofidle stragglers began to assemble on the 
appointed spot. The first body of regular 
reformers arrived at the ground at eleven 
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o’clock, bearing banners surmounted with 
the cap of liberty, and other obnoxious em. 
blems. These being duly paraded, and 
the standard-bearers having halted and fix- 
ed themselves to advantage in a manure 
cart, other bodies continued to arrive in 
regular parties tll one o’clock. Among 
these was a club of about 150 female re. 
formers, from Oldtiam, bearing on their 
banners, amongst other emblems, ‘the 
Eye of Providence.” ‘The seformers from 
Rochdale and Middleton marched to the 
field in regolar time, and mancuvred it: 
military style. By one «’clock eighty thou- 
sand people are reported to have been col- 
lected ; about which period arrived “ the 
Champion,” who appears to have been se- 
dulousiy employed between the 9th and 
16th in the way of his vocation in beating 
up in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
for parties to attend “ihe grand meeting.” 
Our readers will readily forgive us for not 
stopping to describe this notable proces- 
sion. it will be readily conjectured how 
warmly the orators were cheered on their 
arrival ; how swelled with importance the: 
ascended the carts placed by way of plat- 
form for their accommodaiion; how una 
nimously Hunt was chosen chairman; how 
flippantly and boldly he uttered his malig 
Nant invectives; with similar particu 
lars. 


In the midst of these proceedings, the 


yeomanry cavalry, under tle direction of 


the civil power, were seen to approach. 
Surrounding the waggons they instantl, 
arrested Hunt and Johnson, in virtue of the 
magistrates’ warrants. Two other indivi. 
duals, against whom warrants were issued, 
escaped in the confusion, but were after. 
wards taken. Some other persons also, 
who were on the hustings, were lodged in 
custody. 


We deeply lament to add, that a scene 
of great confusion ensued, in which some 
scores of persons were seriously injured, 
and several lives were lost. At the first 
advance of the cavalry towards the wag- 
gons the mob appear to have drawn back ; 
but almost instantly rallying, they, with 
stones and other missiles, attacked the ca- 
valry, who, in rushing to seize their flags, 
caused a general panic among them, in 
consequence of which a most tumultuous 
pressure took place, and numbers were 
thrown down and trodden under foot by 
the mullitude. A few also were wounded 
by the sabres of the cavalry, 
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The consequences of this scene did not 
end with the occasion ; for though in Man. 
chester the presence of the military has, 
with afew exceptions, preserved external 
peace, yet at New Cross, in its neighbour- 
hood, a riot ensued, which was not sup. 
pressed without the loss of some lives. 
At Macclesfield also a mob collected on 
the day after the Manchester proceedings, 
and did much injury, Rochdale likewise 
and some other places have exhibited 
symptoms of disturbance. 


The events in Manchester have produc- 
ed very marked effects upon the conduct of 
the radicals. Most of them, though high- 
ly incensed, are daunted, and appear to 
dread the terrors of a criminal prosecution, 
especially as thev may chance to be tried 
tor no less a crime than high treason. The 
meetings advertised to be held at Bolton, 
at Preston, and some other places, have 
been postponed to an undefined day ; while, 
on the other hand, special ones have been 
convened in ditlerent places, particularly 
one at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in 
London, on the summons of Wooler and 
Co. at which a torrent of abuse, amounting 
as usual to the most unmeasured malignity 
of execration, was levelled against every 
thing legal and constituted. ‘The transac- 
tions wiich we have just related, furnished 
the chief topic of the day, and under tiie 
exaggerated titles of “ The horrid Man- 
chester Massacre,” *“* The diabolical Mur- 
ders inthe North,” &c have been retailed 
from mouth to mouth and pen to pen by 
the factious reformists to stimulate the peo- 
ple to every species of cruelly and re- 
venge. 


But one of the most remarkable effects 
»roduced upon the party has been to di- 
vide their ranks. A meeting had been 
summoned to be held at Kennington Com- 
mon, for the accommodation of the ** non- 
represented inhabitants” of Surry. This 
meeting, probably in consequence of the 
precautions of the magistracy, and the pru- 
dence or cowardice of the leaders, was 
transferred to a kindred one, summoned to 
be held at Smithfield, forthe inhabitants of 
Middlesex. The ** venerable Major Cart- 
wright,”? with Wooler and others of the 
party, objected to any meeting at all being 
neld at Smithfield, under present circum- 
stances. Watson, however, and Thistle. 
wood, and a few other of the second-rate 
performers determined it should proceed. 
*t accordingly took place ata late hour in 


tings; Burdett?s Letter. {| August, 
the afternoon, and passed off without in. 
terference, either from magistrates or mi- 
litary. Indeed, the whole proceeding 
would have been tame and tiresome in the 
extreme, to men like these accustomed to 
the pungent stimulus of gross personal de- 
traction, had not the conduct of Wooler 
and the other absentees, furnished an op. 
portunity fora few novelties in vitupera- 
tion, The stricg of resolutions was unu- 
sually long; and amongst other points it 
was voted, that * All pretended reformers, 
who refuse te attend open-air meetings are 
but pretenders !’—Such is yulgar popula- 
rity! The favourite patriot of yesterday 
may be a * ruffian” to-day, and to-morrow 
be a patriot again, with all his blushing ho- 
nours as fresh as ever upon him! The edi- 
tor of the Black Dwarfenly a * pretender” 
in reform! 


Thou many headed-monster thing 
O who would wish to be thy king!” 


But enough of this: we thoaght we had 
sunk low indeed, in mentioning such meet- 
ings as the one atthe Crown and Anchor, 
but the bathos of radical reform is unfa. 
thomable. 


** In the lowest depth a lower deep, 
Sul] threatening to devour us, opens 
wide.” 


We must not, however, forget Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, who bas stepped forth trom his 
retreat to invite a similar meeting at West- 
minster, on the subject of the Manchester 
transactions, It is saying much, yet not 
more than the truth, to assert that the ho- 
nourable baronet has rivalled in his letter 
Hunt and Cobbett, and the Medusas and 
Gorgous of low life, in his use of the Jaco- 
binical phraseology. His objects, it seems, 
in inviting the proposed meeting are, among 
others, ‘to prevent bloody Neroes from 
ripping up their mothers ; to put a stop to 
a reign of terror and of blood ; and to af- 
ford consolation and legal redress to the 
widows and orphans of an unparalleled and 
barbarous outrage! Does the honourable 
baronet wish to recover his faded populari- 
ty with the radicals, and did he think that 
the moment of Hunt’s imprisonment was 4 
favourable opportunity for so doing? But 
we will net stoop to criticise either his con- 
duct or his epistle: the friend of Arthur 
O'Connor und Colonel Despard will not 
influence any mind that is worth influenc- 
ing: and in a case of such deliberate 
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inalignity as this, an honest jury form the 
most proper reviewers, 


W.th regard to the proceedings at Man- 
chester, on which so much has been said, 
‘tis not our province to pronounce judg- 
ment. ‘That the first intended meeting 
would have been illegal ts evident; and 
though the second steered rather more 
clear of technical objections, its object and 
spirit were not changed. indeed it was in 
fact, whatever it might be in name, an ad- 
‘ourned meeting, and, if such, it comes un- 
der the very letter of legal prohibition. 


It was not, however, to disperse the 
meeting, but to put in effect a warrant of 
arrest, which the civil officer declared he 
could not do without military assistance, 
that the yeomanry were professedly called 
in. Whether the warrant might or might 
not have beew executed in some quieter 
and equally effectual way; whether the 
magistrates themselves were too near the 
scene to be perfectly calm and collected in 
using the power committed to them for the 
common good; whether the yeomanry 
were more, liable to irritation in executing 
their duty, than regular soldiers; whether 
any of them used the edge instead of the 
flat part of their sabres; and whether the 
Riot Act had been duly read in an audible 
and conspicuous manner an hour before 
they began their operations, are subjects 
which it is not necessary for us to discuss, 
indeed, we have no evidence beyond news- 
paper reports on these points; and if we 
had, such local facts have nothing to do 
with the merits of the general question, 
however important they may be in con- 
nexion with the character and conduct of 
individuals, It is, however, only due to 
justice to say, that the magistracy and yeo- 
manry have received the especial thanks 
of the neighbouring respectable inhabi- 
tants, and of the Prince Regent himself, 
who of course would not have been advised 
to give such an opinion without due ex- 
amination into the legality and propriety of 
their conduct. It is also to be remarked, 
that the magistracy of that neighbourhood 
are not master manufacturers, or other 
persons connected with trade, as might 
liave been supposed ; but gentlemen and 
clergymen, in the usual stations from which 
justices of the peace are selected. 


We take up the subject on broad 
grounds, Two collect in large assemblies, 
is doubtless a right of the people ; but then 
he obiect of such assemblies should be 
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lawful, and their demeanour peaceful. 
But if meetings are convened in such a 
manner as to invoke riot, not to say insur- 
rection, it is not only lawful in the public 
authorities to prevent or to suppress such 
meetings, but it is incumbent on them to 
do so. If Lord Mansfield was right wher 
he declared, on the trial of Lord George 
Gordon, that it was the unanimous opinion 
of the Court, that an attempt by intimida- 
tion and violence to force the repeal of a 
law, was a levying war against the King, 
and high treason, much more are the late 
proceedings of our reformists liable to a 
similar sentence. The meetings lately 
held, and still holding, are not meetings 
for the purpose of petitioning for the repeal 
of some obnoxious law, or for obtaining 
some practicable relief under present difh- 
culties. The notion of petitioning seems 
lost: the word itself seems only a pretext. 
They meet to deliberate on the universal 
concerns of the nation, on matters of re- 
form as well as matters of relief, on every 
species of political institution, and on mea- 
sures even consummated and irrevocable. 
The established authorities, in the course 
of their discussions, and in the very frame 
of their resolutions, by false or imperfect 
statements, and in the most intemperate 
language, are misrepresented and reviled 
until they are made objects of the contempt 
and indignation of the people. At these 
meetings, no one pretends to answer an 
argument, to deny a falsehood, or to com- 
fwain ofacalumny. They have it all their 
own way. The huzzais universal. And 
yet such is the rancour manifested by the 
orators, that they are seen storming and 
foaming at the mouth, while all seem rea- 
dy to listen and applaud. What is all this 
but a prostitution of the freedom of the 
country,—the means of procuring ultimate- 
ly an open resistance to the Government, 
or by intimidation to obtain such changes 
as the demagogues choose to require ? 


And who are the conductors of these 
meetings? Not the Known inhabitants of 
the spot; but a few factious itinerants, the 
snow-balls of Jacobinism, collecting and 
agglomerating kindred particles wherever 
they roll. That there is distress enough 
in the country we do not deny ; but the dis- 
tressed are the tools, rather than the agents 
of these meetings. The sedition is more 
often imparted than native. 


The impiety, audacity, and scurrility of 
of some of these men, is almost without a 
parallel. Itis an indignity to the national 
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character to witness the atrocious publica- 
tions which issue from the seditious press, 
and the placards which disgrace the walls 
of our metropolis and large towns, At 
Rochdale, the banners of the female parti- 
sans were inscribed, ** Destruction to all 
legitimate Governments” Watson’s last 
meeting at Smithfieid voted, among their 
other resolutions, one on the duty of every 
man having arms, to preserve what they 
call liberty. Ihe heroes of the party are, 
the Bellinghams, the Feltons, and Sandts 
of the age. Murder, and assassination, as 
in the case of poor Birch the Stockport 
constable, are not viewe:i as crimes, but as 
acts that ‘¢ deserve well of one’s country.” 
Their object is, to put a weapon into the 
band of every man that willuse it on their 
side; and though we are cautious in be- 
lieving all that is said on this subject, yet 
it is strongly alleged, that instruments re- 
sembling pikes are clandestinely inanufac- 
tured; possibly, however, at preseut only 
a sort of sample, by way of stratagem, to 
add that weight to their proceedings which 
the very name of secret arms aiways car- 
ries in every country. It is, however, very 
certain, that large parties are mustered and 
drilled. Hunt admits, that for want of 
employment, many labourers in the North 
are a¢customed * to play at soldiers ,”? and 
that they march with drums, fifes, and bu- 
gles. He speaks of 1400 men ina line, ex- 
ercising on a Sunday morning, &c. The 
symbols of the Reformists, are those which 
disgraced the ruthless annals of the French 
Revolution. Hunt uniformly adopts the 
cap of liberty at his meetings ;—a cap, it 
seems, like that of Fortunatus, or of gene- 
ral Monk in Wesiminster Abbey, wliich ali 
who admire must help to fill; for Hunt has 


had the audacity, ** cap in hand,” to Solicit 
a national subscription for his public ser. 
vices, with a view to pay his legal expen. 
ses, &c. And to assist in all these efforts 
huncreds of the female sex, whose peculiar 
privilege—not their degradation—it js to be 
exempted from the toils and vexations, and 
enmities of public life, are drilling under 
these banners of Reform. The folly of 
their proceedings would be sufficient to 
excite the smiles of the gravest, were not 
such a emotion checked by their deeply 
evil character and tendency. 


We are glad to see that the nation is 
very generally aroused to a sense of its dy- 
ties on this occasion. Every precaution 
has been taken in the districts liable to dis. 
turbance, to suppress with promptitude 
any democratical effervescence.—It de. 
serves honourable mention, that the Me. 
thodisis, and, we believe, the Quakers, 
have circulated loyal addresses to all their 
societies on the occasion.—A considerable 
number of the most troublesome of the fac- 
tion have been already committed under 
different charges, to have their conduct in. 
vestigated by a jury of their cauntry. To 
this constitutional decision we shall wil- 
lingly bow; and we trust it will have the 
effect of convincing our demagogues, that 
the British nation is not to be insulted and 
exposed to such outrages and imminent 
risks with impunity. 


We had intended to add a few remarks 
on the duties of Christians in the present 
circumstances of the country ; but our li- 
mits peremptorily forbid us to do more 
than to recommend the subject to the re. 
flections of our readers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.B.; A. B.; X. Y.; T B.O.; C.; Urar; A. P.; are under consideration. 


The Accountant of the Bible Society requests us to acknowledge the receipt of ter 
pounds, from Mary Martha, “as a tribute of gratitude to God for mercies received.’ 


Qur pages are open to Correspondents in the department mentioned by R. B. 


A. J. C. had better privately consult some of bis pious and prudent bret aren on the 


question he proposes. 


We do not recollect seeing the communication from Cre. 
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